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THE DEATH OF ANTONY. 


CAN it be? Are you living, my queen? 
I thought I had lost you forever ; 
I was hurrying on to seek you 
O’er Acheron’s dark river. 
I was rushing down Death’s dark way; 
For this world is nothing without you; 
But you live, you live, and for one last time 
I can throw my arms about you. 


Mine again — for a moment — no more, 
For swiftly my life is flying ; 

All your love cannot hold me here, 
I am dying, Egypt, dying. 

Ah! Death would be only a triumph 
If we together were going, 

But alone, alone, and so alone, 
Is beyond all telling, all knowing. 


Never — ah, never, never, 
Even in Elysian meadows, 
Can bliss be mine, if you are not there, 
’Mid that throng of thin cold shadows. 
Ah, let me not go alone! 
’Tis so easy life’s knot to sever; 
One pang, and it all is over. Come, 
Let us fling off the whole world forever! 


We have had our golden days, 
Our triumph, our power, and our glory; 
And our life, and our love, and our death, 
Shall be long remembered in story. 
We have not hid from men’s gaze, 
Nor rotted in life’s dull corner, 
But the world has wondered and stared at us, 
And the world will be our mourner. 


There is nothing in life to regret, 
We have plucked all its myrtles and roses; 
We have seen, we have done, what no others 
have done, 
And if death now the triumph closes, 
Let it come! let us welcome its coming, 
Since it loosens life’s tedious tether. 
Fate frowns on us both; let us go, dear love, 
Let us die as we lived, together. 


Is it Czesar’s triumph to swell, 
That you hesitate now and linger? 
His kisses to take, his gifts to accept, 
To be pointed out by Scorn’s finger ? 
To be jeered at by Rome’s foul rabble? 
You, to cringe and to shrink to a master; 
You, to eat the dust of his chariot-wheels ; 
And is death, then, a worse disaster ? 


Ah! you shudder! Your cheeks grow pale! 
I can say no more; I am dying. 
This world’s growing dim. Lift mv head! — 
One more kiss! 
Oh! at least on your bosom lying, 
My spirit takes flight —all is over 
This life had to give, and it gave us 
Its best and its sweetest; but now death is 
best, — 


OF ANTONY, ETC. 





Death, that comes from life’s horrors to 
save us. 








Farewell! We shall meet again soon, 
I feel it, beyond the dark river. 
If you stay, it will be but a moment, 
For life cannot last forever, 
On that farther shore I shail wait, 
With a love that knows no abating, 
Till you come—and come soon—and re- 
member, 
I’m waiting there, Egypt, waiting. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. W. W. SrTory. 


AUTUMN VOICES. 
WHEN I was in the wood to-day 
The golden leaves were falling round me; 
And I thought I heard soft voices say 
Words that with sad enchantment bound me. 


O dying year! O flying year! 
O days of dimness, nights of sorrow ! 
O lessening light! O lengthening night ! 
O morn forlorn, and hopeless morrow ! 


No bodies visible had these 
Whose voice I heard so sadly calling ; 
They were the spirits of the trees 
Lamenting for the bright leaves falling. 


Prisoners in naked trunks they lie; 

In leafless boughs have lodging slender ; 
But soon as Spring is in the sky 

They deck again the woods with splendor. 


The light leaves rustled on the ground, 
Wind-stirred ; and when again I hearkened, 

Hushed were those voices. Wide around 
Night fell, and all the ways were darkened. 

F. W. B. 


Spectator. 


LADY JANE GREY TO THE FLOWERS AND 
BIRDS. 
TO-MORROW death: and there are woods hard 


> 
With restless spots of sunshine on the 
ground, 
With bees that hum and birds that pipe all 
round, 
And beds of moss where sparkling dewdrops 
lie ; 
To-morrow death; and there are fields of rye, 
Where poppies and bright corn-flowers 


abound ; 
And there are fragrant grasses where the 
sound 


Of streamlets rises, where the mowers ply. 


I wonder if the woedland bells will close 
A little earlier on the day I end, 
Tired of the light, though free from human 
WOES ; 
And if the robin and the thrush will wend 
A little sooner to their sweet repose, 
To make a little mourning for their friend? 




















PROVINCIAL LIFE UNDER THE ROMAN 


From The Quarterly Review. 
PROVINCIAL LIFE UNDER 
REPUBLIC.* 

THE period of Cicero’s provincial gov- 
ernment has not received much attention 
from historians or even editors; yet it 
suggests many curious and interesting re- 
flections, and the letters written through- 
out its duration throw some very strange 
side lights on some leading personages 
who figured in the last years of the re- 
public. 

It does not surprise us that history has 
so little to say about this epoch in Cicero’s 
life, when we find Cicero himself regard- 
ing it as an irrelevant though unhappily 
inevitable parenthesis in the story of his 
career. Beside Cilicia proper, Cicero’s 
province included Pisidia, Pamphylia, Cy- 
prus, Isauria, Lycaonia, and three dis- 
tricts (dioceses as they were called) north 
of Taurus, of which the chief towns were 
Cibyra, Synnada, and Apamea. He was 
absolute ruler of a country which (not in- 
cluding the isle of Cyprus) contained 
nearly forty thousand square miles. In- 
cluding Cyprus, his government had an 
area about half as large again as that of 
Irelend; but to him it was not half as big 
as the Roman forum. On the surface of 
his correspondence at once appears the 
fact, that he has never even contem- 
plated making his government a source of 
personal profit. What we know of the 
character of Cicero quite prepares us for 
this. But it is astonishing to find that the 
author of the “ De Republica,” the “ De 
Legibus,” and the “ De Officiis,” seems to 
feel no interest in the opportunity afforded 
him of putting some of his ethical and po- 
litical theories toa practical test ; and that 
the eager student of history and geography 
finds nothing attractive in the unexplored 
mountain tracts or in the historic plains 
of Cilicia. 

Yet this region of Asia Minor between 
Mount Taurus and the Mediterranean, 
stretching from Pamphylia on the west to 

* 1. The Correspondence of Cicero during the 
years 51 and 50 B.C. 

2. Cicero in seinen Briefen. B.R. Abeken. 
over, 1835. English Translation, London, 1854. 

3. Une Province romaine sous la République. Par 
G. d’Hugues. Paris, 1876. 

4. Cicéronetsesamis. Par Gaston Boissier. 
1877. 
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Syria on the east, had much in it to quicken 


THE ROMAN | the interest and fire the imagination of a 


man so cultivated as Cicero. The wild 
fastnesses of Cilicia Trachea were the 
haunts of robber chieftains as brave, if 
not as romantic, as Rob Roy, Roderick 
Dhu, and Dirk Hatteraick. The very 
names of the towns frown at us like 
awful precipices and yawning chasms — 
Coracesium, Charadrus, Holmi, Melania, 
Rhegma.* The words themselves are for- 
bidding, and tell us of pirates who dis- 
dained the arts of peace, and who, when 
subdued by the Romans, hardly waited 
for the departure of the licensed pirate, 
the Roman who had defeated them, before 
they again scoured the sea with their ves- 
sels and defied their conquerors. In Ci- 
licia Campestris, on the other hand, the 
eye roams over smiling plains, shining 
rivers, and historic towns. One would 
have supposed that the learned Cicero 
would have found an interest in Anchiale 
and its associations with its founder, Sar- 
danapalus; in Issus, the scene of the 
great Alexander’s triumph ; in Tarsus, the 
birthplace of Antipater; in the river Mar- 
syas, the scene of an incident in which 
Cicero himself might have aspired to play 
the inferior part. 

But no: his correspondence, copious 
and unreserved as it is, tells us about the 
history, the geography, the manners and 
customs of his province — nothing. Re- 
lentless routine demands that for a year 
he shall bury himself in the grave of pro- 
vincial life. He puts the hateful subject 
as far as possible away from him, and his 
only concern is, by what means can he 
make it certain that a year shall be the 
limit of his misery. He conceives him- 
self to be going out of the light into the 
darkness. “Tell me,” he writes to Cz- 
lius on the eve of his departure, “neither 
the past nor the present, but the future.” ¢ 
He little thought that it was in the prov- 
inces that the future of Rome was really 


* This is the remark of Professor d’ Hugues, who 
has dealt admirably with the subject of the proconsulate 
of Cicero and the Roman province in general. The 
title of his work is prefixed to this article, the writer of 
which wishes heartily to acknowledge his obligations 
to an essay of sound learning and great brilliancy and 
suggestiveness. 

t Fam. ii. 8. 1. 
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unfolding itself; for him the world lay 
between the Palatine and the Vatican. 
“ Cleave, Rufus, to the city, the city, and 
in that focus of light feel that you are 
alive! All foreign travel is darkness and 
disgrace, for those whose good gifts can 
bear the light of Rome ;”* this is his ad- 
vice to his friend Czlius, as the end of 
his year of proconsular government drew 
near. The same was the tone of his cry 
of ennui, before he had even set foot in 
his province : “‘ Words cannot express how 
I am consumed with longing for the city, 
how intolerable I find the insipidity of 
provincial life.” + His year of government 
taught him nothing; nor does he seem to 
have observed how very differently Casar 
regarded his province. Caesar was as 
anxious for a renewed tenure of his gov- 
ernment of Gaul, as Cicero was eager to 
resist the lengthening of his term of office 
in Cilicia. Caesar saw that he was pre- 
paring the way for the empire in Gaul, 
while the republic was unmaking itself in 
Rome ; Cicero was tortured by the thought 
that, while he was wasting hateful hours 
in Cilicia, the forum and dasilice of his 
beloved Rome knew no more the scurra 
cousularis. 

Let us now follow the journey of Cicero 
from Rome to his province. 

He left Rome early in May, B.c. 51. 
His period of office began on July 1. He 
did not arrive in Laodicea till July 30. 
Thus he spent nearly three months on the 
way from Rome tohis province. Inabout 
half that time he effected his return to 
Rome on the expiry of his year of office. 
His outward journey makes us think of 
Shakespeare’s schoolboy, creeping like 
snail unwillingly to school; he returns to 
Rome in the spirits of a schoolboy on the 
first day of the vacation. One great cause 
of delay was the non-appearance of his 
legate Pomptinus, Pomptinus was a 
brave and experienced officer, and was no 
doubt selgcted by Cicero in view of an 
apprehended fumultus from Parthia; but 
one does not see why Cicero should have 
waited days for him at every place where 
he put up. Pomptinus appears to have 
been as unwilling as Cicero to leave Rome 


* Ibid. ii. 12. 2. 
t Att.v. 1 1. 
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(where Cicero hints that he had an affaire 
de ceur); on the other hand, the despatch 
with which he betook himself back to 
Rome makes even Cicero’s return journey 
seem slow by comparison. What with 
waiting for Pomptinus, and spending three 
days at Tarentum in conference with 
Pompeius on affairs of state, Cicero did 
not arrive at Brundisium till May 22. 
Then, again, where was Pomptinus? How 
could one leave Italy without Pomptinus ? 
Moreover, the weather was not inviting, 
and Cicero was not very well. In short, 
June had begun before he set sail — with- 
out Pomptinus. The voyage to Actium, 
broken at Corcyra and Sybota, where 
Cicero and his széte “feasted like alder- 
men”* with Areus and Eutyciides, 
friends of Atticus, occupied about a fort- 
night. The next stage was to be Athens. 
The route by sea was much shorter, but it 
was tiresome, and “it would not look well 
to arrive with so small a flotilla.” It was 
better to take the longer route by land. 
They did so, and arrived at Athens in ten 
days, June 24th. Again we are surprised 
at the intellectual apathy of Cicero. He 
had not seen Athens since he was little 
more than a boy, yet the city suggests to 
him nothing but the fact that his friend 
Atticus used to live there, and his thoughts 
fly back to Rome, Casar’s debts, Milo’s 
embarrassments, the sumusculi of the 
forum and the dasilice. In fact, it does 
not appear that he would have made any 
sojourn in Athens at all, except of course 
because one must wait for Pomptinus. 
Here, however, Cicero found himself 
obliged to renew an acquaintance with one 
who belonged toa class characteristic of 
society just before the fall of the republic. 
The notorious Memmius, one of the par- 
ties to the infamous compact made with the 
outgoing consuls in the year 54,+ was now 
living in Greece, an exile. He had be- 
come possessed of some premises, hal- 
lowed for the Epicureans by the fact that 
they had once belonged to the master him- 
self. The disciples of Epicurus, Patro 
and others now living in Athens, besought 
the good offices of Cicero with Memmius, 





to secure for them these premises. Mem- 


| * Saliarem in modum, Att. v. 9. 1. 
| t Att. iv. 17. 2. 
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mius at once parted with them. The 
poem which Lucretius dedicated to him 
does not seem to have awakened in him 
any interest in Epicurus or his house. 
Perhaps he had never read the poem. 
Cicero tells us * that Memmius was “ thor- 
oughly versed in literature, but only in 
Greek literature ; Latin he despised.” We 
are gratified (perhaps more than Cicero 
was) to find Pomptinus at last arriving, 
and with him Volusius and the questor 
Mescinius Rufus. Accompanied by these, 
Cicero left Athens on July 7th, and, touch- 
ing at Ceos, Gyaros, Syros, and Delos, 
landed at last at Ephesus on July 2oth, 
“five hundred and sixty days after the 
battle of Bovillz.” ¢ So completely do his 
thoughts run on Rome and her things, that 
he dates his landing in Asia from the 
scuffle on the Appian Way, in which Clo- 
dius lost his life. ‘ Now,” he writes to 
Atticus,f “now are put to the test the 
theories of conduct which I have so long 
paraded.” This reflection (which does not 
seem to have occurred to him again) was 
forced on him by the enthusiastic recep- 
tion given him at Ephesus, which was the 
more gratifying because Ephesus formed 
no part of his province. It was not their 
governor whom they welcomed, but the 
man of far-famed learning, integrity, and 
eloquence, the prosecutor of Verres, and 
the father of his country. But not even 
this tribute could make Cicero remember, 
for more than a few minutes at a time, 
that there was a world outside Rome. In 
the same letter he writes: “ Pray give me 
a full and most accurate account of every- 
thing that is happening at Rome, or is 
about to happen — and especially the news 
of the law courts.” However, the plau- 
dits of Asia evoked from him in the 
same letter a promise which may be 
called the watchword of his administra- 
tion. “I shall carry out the principles of 
your ‘School for Governors,’ and I shall 
be all things to all men.” § 

Here we have the source of all the in- 
tegrity and excellence of Cicero’s official 
life, and beside it the reason of his actual 


* Brut. 247. 
t Att. v. 13. 1. 
+ Ibid. 13. 

§ Ibid. 13. 2. 
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| failure to raise the standard of provincial 
government. From undue self-aggran- 
disement — not to mention the extortions 
and cruelties habitually practised by Ro- 
man governors —he was withheld, not 
only by the precepts of Atticus, but by his 
own gentle and elevated nature. These 
led him to consult the interests of the 
province in every way, so far as they could 
be influenced by his own conduct and the 
behavior of his staff. But there was some- 
thing more important still than the well- 
being of the provinces. This was the ordi- 
num concordia, which is still his cabala 
and talisman. These two aims often did 
not coincide — indeed, they were often in 
direct conflict. And when they did conflict, 
this best of proconsuls showed himself 
only too ready to sacrifice the province. 
When he writes, “I will be all things to 
all men,” he is thinking of the natives on 
the one hand, and the publicans on the 
other. That he succeeded in satisfying 
the latter, we have at all events his own 
testimony: “To the publicans I am as 
the apple of the eye.”* To the natives 
his conduct, compared with that of his 
predecessors, made his term of office seem 
an angel’s visit. But when the ordinum 
concordia and the natural rights of the 
province had to be weighed against each 
other, the latter kicked the beam. We 
observe this sad fact at the very outset of 
his career in Cilicia, in his demeanor 
towards his predecesser. Appius was an 
almost perfect type of the rapacious, arro- 
gant, unintelligent aristocrat of the decline 
of the republic. All these qualities lie 
hid in the word “ Appiusness,” appietas,t 
which Cicero coins to express the char- 
acteristic idiosyncrasies of the aristocracy. 
He writes to Atticus,f that “the wounds 
which Appius has inflicted on the prov- 
ince are too palpable to be concealed ;” 
and again,§ his conduct is described as 
“monstrous — more like some wild beast 
than a human being.” Beside these ut- 
terances it is humiliating to place his let- 
ters to Appius himself in the third book 
“ Ad Familiares,” teeming as they are 


* Att. vi. 2. 5. 
+ Fam. iii. 7. 5. 
= Att. v. 15. 2. 








§ Ibid. 16, 2. 
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with expressions like, “ I want the world to 
know that never were there kindlier feel- 
ings between predecessor and successor 
than between you and me,”* and * My 
desire is that every one should see for 
himself what cordial friends we are.” ¢ 
We have just quoted the words of Cicero 
that the wounds of the province were too 
palpable to be concealed, yet this is just 
what he himself endeavors todo. It must 
not be admitted, except to an intimate 
and confidential friend like Atticus and 
under the seal of secrecy, that the coming 
of Appius to Cilicia had been something 
like the appearance of a man-eating tiger 
in an Indian village. If this were admit- 
ted to be the character of governors sent 
out by the Senate, how could the régime 
of the oligarchy be defended? Yet de- 
fendedit must be. So we find the humane 
Cicero, whose “ heart of hearts bleeds” ft 


even at the petty insolences and drusgue- | 
which ke cannot restrain his | 


vies from 
staff, excusing himself to Appius for slight 
divergencies from the practice of his pre- 
decessor; congratulating the wild beast 
on the prospect of the triumph “ which he 
so well deserves ;” finally apologizing for 
the part which his son-in-law Dolabella 
took in prosecuting Appius, bearing his 
testimony in favor of the accused, and 
congratulating him on the righteous ver- 
dict which acquitted him. Surely never 
was a Delilah more cruel in the sacrifices 
exacted from her adorer than was the 
republic which Cicero had made his idol. 
It was his own natural refinement of 
spirit, and not any large and insistent 
sympathy with the subjects, which made 
his administration so gentle and pure. 
Though “ tortured ” by the slightest indis- 
cretion on the part of his staff, his con- 
cern for the provincials seems absolutely 
bounded by the limits of his own official 
responsibility. He did not hesitate to 
leave his province in the hands of a per- 
son whom he knew to be as unprincipled 
as Appius. The probable brutalities of a 
successor gave him no concern. Nay, 
might they not even heighten by contrast 
the e/egantia of hisownrule? This word, 
which recurs so often in the letters of this 
period, puts in a nutshell. the character of 
Cicero’s administration, its motive and its 
result, or rather its want of result. He 
did not look at his province from Czesar’s 
point of view, as portion and parcel of a 
great disorganized mass of communities 
linked for better or worse with the desti- 
* Fam. iii. 3. 1. 
t Ibid. 5. 2. 
+ ‘* Angor intimis sensibus,’’ Att. v. ro. 3. 
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| nies of imperial Rome, and fated for better 
or worse to decide her future. He re. 
garded it merely as a stage on which he 
might strut for an hour, and then dismiss 
it from his thoughts forever. His admin- 
istration held the same relation to a really 
enlightened rule as dandyism bears to 
cleanliness, and perhaps no better phrase 
than * moral dandyism ” could be found to 
express the meaning of that e/egantia for 
which he so often claims credit. 

It is amusing to observe, how the coun- 
sels of perfection with which he started 
begin to yield when confronted with the 
stern realities of practical experience. 
He had told Atticus that he meant to in- 
troduce into his edict a clause from the 
edict of Bibulus, undertaking to maintain 
all agreements between the publicans and 
the provincials, “provided no force or 
fraud had been used to procure the con- 
tract.” But we learn from another letter * 
|that Atticus pointed out to him that the 
| proviso was a slur on the egu#ites, who 
| would resent this official allusion to the 
methods to which they too often had re- 
course. Cicero at once takes the hint; 
the ordinum concordia is a paramount 
consideration, and the proviso takes an 
amusingly covert form which cannot of- 
fend the eguztes, —‘“save the transaction 
be of such a nature that it ought not to be 
upheld.” The same gradual change of 
front may be observed in his relations 
with his predecessor. The Cilicians, on 
the departure of their recent governor, felt 
bound, according to custom, to send a 
deputation to Rome to bear witness tothe 
many virtues of the wild beast who had 
just ceased to ravage the province, and to 
thank the Senate for its paternal govern- 
ment of its dependencies. These depu- 
tations to Rome cost money, and this 
money was raised by imposts on the grate- 
ful towns, which, as the object of their 
gratitude had generally plucked them 
pretty clean, often found the burden very 
heavy. Such was the case in the present 
instance. The grateful towns seem to 
have complained to Cicero that they really 
had not been left money enough to send a 
deputation to Rome to express their ad- 
miration of their despoiler. At first Cic- 
ero, full of the good resolutions which 
characterize new governors, writes to Ap- 
pius :f— 

Many of the towns sent to me at Apamea 
| some of their leading citizens to urge that the 
tax imposed on them to defray the expenses 
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of the envoys to Rome was excessive, and that 
they were unable to pay it. At once a num- 
ber of considerations occurred to me. Ap- 
pius, I said to myself, is a sensible man, and 
moreover a man of the world, and surely does 
not care for such deputations in his honor. I 
recalled how these sometimes failed even to 
get a hearing at Rome, and how little you 
stood in need of such testimony. In a word, 
I bethought me how utterly useless the whole 
thing was. 

Accordingly Cicero ordered that any one 
who really wanted to express his gratitude 
to Appius should go to Rome at his own 
expense, but that the towns should not be 
taxed for the purpose. In a subsequent 
letter to Appius,* in which he shows much 
concern lest this close friend of Brutus 
should take offence, there is a decided 
change of attitude and tone: — 


I remember receiving a deputation complain- 
ing of the excessive sums raised for the en- 
voys to Rome. I directed, or rather recom- 
mended (on tam imperavi guam censui), that 
the expenses should as much as possible be 
kept within the limits prescribed by the Cor- 
nelian Law. And on this I did not even in- 
sist, as the accounts of the sums contributed 
to the deputations by the several towns will 
show. 


The republic had come to such a pass, 
that when a Roman governor took an hon- 
est course, he was obliged to apologize to 
the ruling aristocrats, and to give his con- 
duct so far as he could the complexion of 
the injustice which he knew they would 
approve, and even demand. 

Sometimes, however, Cicero treated 
himself to the luxury of doing good; but 
in these cases he was bound to do good 
by stealth, and to take careful measures 
lest he should ever find it fame. Ario- 
barzanes, king of Cappadocia, was con- 
stantly threatened by the neighboring 
potentates, Mithridates of Pontus and 
Nicomedes of Bithynia. He had fre- 
quently repaired to Rome to seek assist- 
ance, and there he had become the debtor 
of Pompeius and of Brutus. Hence the 
constant protection afforded him by Rome. 
An Asiatic Majesty more or less made 
very little difference to a people occupied 
with subjects of such enthralling interest 
as the debts of Milo, the last quotation of 
the prices offered for the next consulship, 
and the question who would be able to 
bribe highest for acquittal in the trials for 
provincial malversation. But even the 
stern republican Brutus was deeply con- 
cerned for the stability of the throne 
which held the man who owed him mon- 
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ey. Then indeed Vive le rotand A bas 
la républigue. The throne of Ariobar- 
zanes had its foundations, not in the hearts 
of his subjects, but in the pockets of 
his powerful Roman creditors. Nothing 
could be more to be deprecated than his 
deposition, — 


Ploratur lacrimis amissa pecunia veris. 


These considerations no doubt stimulated 
the interest of Cicero in the royal protégé, 
whom the Senate had consigned to his 
care; but certainly his whole treatment of 
the king and management of his affairs 
reflect great credit on him, both as a man 
and as a diplomatist. Not only was Ario- 
barzanes overwhelmed by debt, but he 
was threatened by conspiracies even 
within hisown household. Archelaus, the 
powerful high priest of the Temple of Bel- 
lona at Comana, one of those spiritual 
princes whose appearance at this epoch 
of history leads Mommsen to compare the 
Roman State in Asia to the Holy Roman 
Empire of the German nation, had plotted 
with Athenais, the mistress of Ariobar- 
zanes, to depose him and place his brother 
Ariarathes on the throne. Ariobarzanes 
came to Cicero at Cybistra, and detailed 
to him with tears the whole plot, which 
his brother Ariarathes had disclosed to 
him with a high-mindedness very rare, 
especially among Orientals. Cicero at 
once took on himself the sole conduct of 
the affair. He brought back the faithful 
ministers of the king, Metras and Athene- 
us, who had been dismissed through the 
machinations of Athenais and Archelaus ; 
and persuaded the latter to abandon his 
ambitious projects. 

“To me,” he writes to Atticus, “ Ario- 
barzanes owes his throne, his very life.” * 
Yet his public despatches breathe a spirit 
of complete self-effacement. He has noth- 
ing to say about a transaction at least as 
creditable to him as the exploit of his 
consulship. Perhaps he did not wish to 
advertise too much his suppression of 
Archelaus, who was a creature of Magnus. 
More probably he knew that such was the 
state of public opinion in Rome, that a 
proconsul who sought to do good would 
not be wise to let his light shine before 
men. It was only to Atticus he could 
venture to confide a fact, which would 
have been received by an Appius with in- 
credulity or indignation. 

The whole history of Cicero’s procon- 
sulate is the history of a struggle between 
his conscience and his desire to meet the 
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views of everybody, especially the publi- 
cans and the great men at Rome. Strug- 
gles often cause a displacement of con- 
venient drapery, and so we find that the 
curtain, which hid the doings of the mag- 
nates of this period, is sometimes for a 
moment pushed aside, and affords a 
glimpse of what is going on behind it. A 
most amusing letter, when one reads be- 
tween the lines, is one* in which Cicero 
begs his friend Thermus, pro-prztor of 
Bithynia, to interest himself in the busi- 
ness concerns of Cluvius of Puteoli. 
These concerns are on a very extensive 
scale. Whole communities are in his 
debt, and kings have well-nigh mortgaged 
their crowns to him. Who is this mam- 
moth financier, of whom however history 
has so very little to say? The answer to 
this question slips out in the last words of 
the letter, “ Cluvius is acting for Pom- 
peius.” Magnus it is who is so anxious 
to avail himself of the aid of Cicero to 
push his business in Asia. A certain 
nobleman of modern notoriety had his 
Joyce; Pompeius had his Cluvius. 

But other great names too find their 
way into the letters of this period, and 
show to the readers of the correspondence 
a very different face from that which they 
usually present to history. Cato, it will 


be remembered, chiefly through the influ- 


ence of Clodius, who wanted to get him 
out of the way, was entrusted with the 
commission of settling the affairs of 
Ptolemy the Cyprian. Egypt and the fair 
isle of Cyprus, the last of the conquests of 
the Lagidz, had been bequeathed to Rome 
by the testament of Alexander II. But 
the Senate was not desirous of annexing 
Egypt, the position and financial organiza- 
tion of which would have invested a Ro- 
man governor with powers which seemed 
formidable to the suspicious and feeble 
government of the oligarchy.t The two 
illegitimate sons of King Lathyrus, Ptole- 
my the Flute-player, and Ptolemy the Cyp- 
rian, were allowed to takn possession 
respectively of Egypt and Cyprus. The 
flute-player was permitted to buy off an- 
nexation for the sum of six thousand 
talents (1,460,000/7.). His brother was too 
penurious to part with such a very large 
ransom, or perhaps he doubted whether 
the Senate would keep faith with him 
after he had paid the money. At all 
events, the annexation of Cyprus was de- 
creed by the people in the year 58, and 
M. Cato was deputed to settle the affairs 
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of Ptolemy. This very weak-minded 
usurper, on hearing that the Roman peo- 
ple had resolved to take his affairs in 
hand, put an end to himself — perhaps, 
indeed, sensibly enough. The sale of his 
goods, which Cato entrusted to his neph- 
ew Brutus, realized nearly seven thousand 
talents (1,700,000/), a sum which would 
have more than sufficed to fill the maw of 
the Senate if the king could have per- 
suaded himself to spend it in bribes. 
Brutus himself brought the money to 
Rome; but poor Cato, according to Plu- 
tarch,* was the victim of fortune’s most 
cruel spite. He had made, as bound by 
law, two copies of the accounts of the 
whole transaction, which would have 
proved (thinks Plutarch) that not a ses- 
terce or drachma of the ill-fated usurper’s 
accumulations had stuck to the fingers of 
that model of rectitude. One of these 
copies Cato entrusted to his freedman 
Philargyrus (ill-omened name), who em- 
barked at Cenchree, suffered shipwreck, 
and lost his copy. The other Cato kept 
in his own hands, and arrived with it 
safely at Corcyra. While they were there 
encamped under canvas, one night the 
sailors lit several large fires, the weather 
being very cold. Alas, the tents took fire, 
and the only remaining copy was burnt — 
noavicdn is the rather happy term which 
Plutarch employs. He is quite touched 
by the contemplation of the grief which 
Cato must have felt, at being deprived of 
the documentary evidence of his match- 
less integrity. Cato was obliged to con- 
tent himself with the applause of his con- 
science, and the evidence of Philargyrus 
and the rest of his staff, who perhaps had 
as good reason as Cato himself to regard 
with resignation the trick of fortune which 
seemed to Plutarch so spiteful. Others, 
including Czesar and Clodius, took a very 
different, and perhaps more reasonable, 
view of this disappearance of the docu- 
ments. 

Brutus perhaps stands highest of all, in 
common estimation, among the heroes of 
the declining republic. Plutarch ascribes 
to him every virtue, and Dion and Vel- 
leius vie with Plutarch in eulogy. Shake- 
speare, who takes his view from Plutarch, 
calls him “the noble Brutus,” “the soul 
of Rome,” “the noblest Roman of them 
all,” and we read that 


Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest, 
and is one of 
The choice and master spirits of the age. 
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Nor were his contemporaries less loud in 
his praise than those who fostered his 
posthumous renown. Not Plutarch nor 
Lucan, Dion nor Velleius, have tran- 
scended the tribute paid to him by Atticus 
and Cicero, when the former declared that 
“if his friend should bring back from his 
province nothing but the gratitude of Bru- 
tus, he would still have good reason to be 
satisfied ;” * and the latter expressed his 
opinion, that his own son could have no 
better education than the contemplation 
of the many excellences which adorned 
the character of Brutus, whom he de- 
scribed as “ now the first among the rising 
generation, soon, I hope, to be the first 
man in the State.” ¢ His connections were 
certainly favorable for the achievement of 
that position. Descended from one of the 
most illustrious families of Rome, nephew 
of Cato, brother-inlaw of Lepidus and 
Cassius, he could hardly point toa great 
house with which he was not linked. The 
moral austerity and social purity which 
distinguished the young Brutus did not 
extend to his family circle. The passion 
of his mother Servilia for Caesar was no 
secret at Rome, and has been held by 
some to add a new significance to the 
words ascribed to the dying dictator, «ai 
ov, téxvov, Servilia is even said to have 
essayed to maintain her influence over 
Cesar by encouraging an intrigue between 
him and her daughter, the wife of Cas- 
sius. That her other daughter, the wife 
of Lepidus, ’scaped not calumnious strokes 
is revealed by an amusing incident related 
by Cicero.— Among the goods of one Ve- 
dius, which were by chance included 
among the assets of Pompeius Vindullus 
or the death of the latter, were found 
images or portrait models of certain Ro- 
man ladies, whose characters would natu- 
rally suffer from the discovery, as Vedius 
was a man of the worst character. Among 
these portraits was one of Junia, sister of 
Brutus and wife of Lepidus. Lepidus 
took no notice of the matter, and Brutus 
did not feel called upon to break off his 
intimacy with Vedius. Cicero, with a 
characteristic play upon the two names, 
Brutus (dull, insensate) and Lepidus (gay, 
pleasant), thus relates the incident : — 


Among the belongings of Vedius (acci- 
dentally included in the assets of Vindullus) 
were found five portraits of Roman ladies, 
among them one of the sister of your friend 
Brutus —a brute part in him to keep up the 
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fellow’s acquaintance —and wife of Lepidus 
| — pleasant fellow indeed to take the matter 
| so coolly.* 


Now let us see how Brutus appears in 
the letters of this period. 

This paragon of virtue who exclaims in 
the play, — 


Let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of honor more than I fear death, 


had, as we have seen, accompanied his 
uncle Cato to Cyprus, and had himself 
brought back the money realized to Rome. 
But it appears from the letters of this time 
that the young incorrruptible had not been 
idle, or intent solely on public business, 
while he sojourned at Cyprus. He had 
been looking out for a profitable invest- 
ment, and had succeeded in securing cus- 
tomers. The people cf Salamis in Cyprus, 
impoverished by constant imposts and ex- 
actions, sent a deputation to Rome in the 
year 56 to endeavor there to raise a loan 
to meet their liabilities. But the measure 
of Gabinius, passed in 67, forbade provin- 
cials to borrow money in Rome. The act 
was designed to benefit the zegotiatores in 
the provinces, and was one of the many 
privileges which the influence of Pom- 
peius secured for the equites. Brutus, 
however, thought he saw his way to a 
pretty stroke of business. He offered the 
loan to his old friends; but as it was 
strictly illegal, and the money was not 
recoverable at law, he felt obliged to 
charge them interest at the rate of forty- 
eight per cent. Of course the great name 
of Brutus was not to be sullied by the 
transaction. Matinius and Scaptius ap- 
peared as the lenders in the bond. The 
rest of the transaction may be told nearly 
in the words of Cicero. Just after his 
return from his successful campaign on 
Mount Amanus, Cicero one day received 
a visit from a certain Scaptius, who came 
with a strong letter of recommendation 
from Brutus. The Salaminians, said 
Scaptius, owed him a large sum of money, 
and he was desirous that Cicero should 
appoint him prefect of Salamis. He ex- 
pected that by means of the powers which 
that post would confer on him, he would 


* “Tn quibus una sororis amici tui hominis Bru:zi 
qui hoc utatur et uxoris illius Lepidi qui hac tam neg- 
legenter ferat.’? Very noticeable in this sentence is the 
extremely delicate use of the subjunctive mood, which 
is the sole vehicle of the joke ; the indicative would have 
merely stated as a fact that Brutus did not cut Vedius, 
and that Lepidus made light of the affair. Hamlet 
makes a similar play on the name Brutus : — 

** Polonius.—I did enact JuliusCzsar. I was killed 





in the Capitol; Brutus killed me. , 
‘* Hamiet.— It was a brute part of him to kill so 
capital a calf there.’’ (Hamlet iii. 2. 
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have no difficulty in coming to terms with 
his defaulting debtors. He had had some 
experience of the duties of a prefect. He 
had held the office under Appius, and, 
finding it difficult to collect certain sums 
owed to him by some of the leading men 
of the island, he had felt himself justified 
in confining the Senate of Salamis within 
the walls of the Senate House until five of 
their number perished by starvation. We 
may presume that the rest then gave in. 
It is shocking to find that even Cicero 
mentions this atrocious incident, not, in- 
deed without reprobation, but certainly 
without those expressions of horror which 
it would seem naturally to evoke. It is 
needless to say that Cicero refused to in- 
vest this ancient Surajah Dowlah with the 
prefecture which he sought, and at once 
disbanded a troop of horse with which the 
ruffian used to carry out the business 
transactions of the noblest Roman of them 
all. We now read of a step taken by Bru- 
tus, which makes us think that Cassius 
was not altogether wrong when he said, — 


Brutus, thou art most noble; yet I see 

Thy honorable metal may be wrought 

From that it is disposed ; 

and which imparts a strange irony into his 
own boast :— 


For I can raise no money by vile means. 

By heavens, I had rather coin my heart 

And drop my blood for drachmas than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile 

trash 

By any indirections . 

I had rather be a dog and bay the moon 
Than such a Roman. 


The step was this. Brutus, who after- 
wards sealed with the blood of Czsar his 
devotion to the constitution, who even 
now was protesting that Caesar must come 
to Rome if he is to stand for the consul- 
ship, got a Senatusconsultum passed, ex- 
empting from the penalties of the Gabinian 
law the transaction between the Salamin- 
ians and Scaptius, which had begun and 
ended in defiance of the act of Gabinius ; 
and afterwards had it fortified with an- 
other declaring the bond to be good at 
law. Atthis time Cicero had no suspicion 
that the real usurer was Brutus. He 
thought that Scaptius was the real cred- 
itor, but was very unwilling to disoblige 
him on account of the strong recommen- 
dation which he brought from Brutus. 
Cicero accordingly summoned Scaptius 
and his debtors into his presence, and 
begged the Salaminians with even hinted 


| to pay the debt at once with the legal in- 
terest calculated at the rate prescribed by 
Cicero’s own edict — no light rate either, 
namely, twelve per cent. But Scaptius 
held out for the forty-eight per cent. which 
was in the bond. Cicero peremptorily 
refused to take cognizance of such a bond, 
pointing out that the decree of the Senate 
at best only placed the contract between 
Scaptius and the Salaminians on the same 
footing as other contracts, but could not 
legalize a bond in which the rate of inter- 
est charged was distinctly illegal. Upon 
this Scaptius gave up all thoughts of 
coercing his debtors under Cicero’s gov- 
ernment, knowing perhaps that under his 
successor he would probably get whatever 
he demanded, or, possibly, struck with a 
sudden and short-lived compunction. Con- 
science is sometimes seen to take up her 
abode for a short sojourn in the most un- 
expected quarters. For the present he 
only asked that the matter should be 
allowed to drop, and that the Salaminians 
should not be permitted to deposit the 
money ina temple, which they were ready 
to do; for the effect of this would be that 
the interest would cease to accrue, and 
Scaptius did not wish to diminish the 
sum which he probably hoped to extort 
under Cicero’s successor. 

By this time Cicero had discovered that 
Brutus was the real creditor; indeed, the 
gentle Brutus had urged Cicero to confer 
on Scaptius the prefecture which he had 
refused him, and which Scaptius had made 
so effective in the blockade of the Senate 
House; and had written several letters 
offensive in tone complaining of his advo- 
cacy of the rights of the Salaminians. 
Even Atticus now begs his dear friend to 
let Scaptius have a troop of horse, only a 
little one, just fifty swords, which he felt 
sure would make the Salaminians see rea- 
son. It is pleasant to observe that Cicero 
is nearly as indignant as we feel our- 
selves at the audacity of such a request : 


What [he writes],* you, Atticus, make such 
a request? You, the eulogist of my integrity 
and moral purism? Are those the lips to dare, 
as Ennius says, to ask me to give Scaptius a 
troop of horse to coerce his debtors? Only 
fifty, you say. Why, Spartacus had no more 
at first. 


However, the issue of the whole matter 
was some concession to injustice on the 
part of Cicero. He prevailed on the Sal- 





| aminians, as a favor to himself, to let the 
|matter rest for the present, and not to 
deposit the money. He salved his con- 


menaces to come to terms with Scaptius. | 


They professed themselves quite ready 


* Att. vi. 2. 8. 
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science by appealing to Cato, who does 
not appear to have condemned Brutus. 
So Cato, we observe, in spite of the loss 
— perhaps by reason of the loss — of the 
accounts zz ve King Ptolemy, holds the 
position of moral censor and general ref- 
eree in matters of moral and pecuniary 
rectitude. 

We all know how strong was the repub- 
lican spirit in the noble Brutus. We read 
that he 

would have brook’d 
The eternal devil to keep state in Rome 
As easily as a king. 


But with an Asiatic Majesty he was not 
above doing a little business, if a few mil- 
lions of sesterces were to be turned hon- 
estly —orotherwise. We find him inces- 
santly plying Cicero with solicitations to 
squeeze out of the wretched Ariobarzanes 
monies which- the king owed him. Even 
Pompeius showed mercy. He accepted 
thirty-three Attic talents a month, and 
this “did not make up the amount of the 
monthly interest.” But Pompeius is con- 
tent with this instalment of the interest, 
and is satisfied to foregothe capital. Not 
so the noble Brutus. His importunities 
are so wearying that Cicero thinks of giv- 
ing up all attempts to protect the king or 
manage his affairs. Atticus, however, 
persuaded him to maintain his guardian- 
ship. Cicero succeeded at last in getting 
from the king one hundred talents for 
Brutus, who “has recovered more money 
than Pompeius, in proportion to the 
amount of his loan.” Yet Brutus does 
not cease to write discourteous letters 
clamoring for more. Verily, 


His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, 72s was a man! 


Characters given by biographers have 
often to be read, like encomiums on tomb- 
stones, with considerable deductions ; but 
tradition is rarely so perverted as actually 
to reverse the character of her favorites ; 
Medea may be made too fierce, or Ino not 
sufficiently tearful, but rarely are the char- 
acters actually interchanged. 

There is, however, one ancient testi- 
mony about the character of Brutus which 
is worth all the rest. Czesar, that unerr- 
ing judge of character, has pronounced 
upon him, and his verdict is, ‘‘ When he 
wants a thing, he wants it in earnest.” * 
This, be it observed, is the only contem- 


porary, or ancient, judgment on the char- | 
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acter of Brutus which is consistent with 
the picture of him presented by the letters 
of Cicero. His untiring energy in coerc- 
ing the Salaminians, and his pertinacity 
in clamoring for more remittances from 
Ariobarzanes, show that he was not dis- 
posed to give up an attempt in which he 
once embarked. The words of Cesar 
would not be inapplicable to a Shylock. 
When we read that Brutus, on the point 
of death, bewailed in some verses from 
Euripides his late discovery, that virtue 
was but a name, while he had pursued it 
as a reality (pyov), we cannot but think of 
another meaning of the word épyov, the 
interest or profit on money, and reflect 
how well he would have deserved the 
panegyrics of his admirers, if he had fol- 
lowed virtue with half the energy which 
he devoted to the pursuit of pecuniary 
profit.* 

When we see that Cato and Brutus, 
those heavy fathers in the drama of the 
decline of the Roman republic, are so 
little alive to the duties of a civilized ad- 
ministration, we are not surprised to find 
a jeune premier like Czlius taking a light 
view of the position of a proconsul. No 
sooner has Cicero landed in his province, 
than Czlius writes to him begging him, 
as of course he has now nothing to do, to 
devote his leisure to the composition of 
some work to be dedicated to himself, so 
that the name of Czlius may be linked 
with the literary fame of his distinguished 
friend. The period of his proconsular 
government is just the time for this, as he 
has now nothing else to occupy his leisure. 
The sole governor of a province far larger 
than Ireland must feel grateful for any 
employment which will beguile the vacant 
hours of his proconsulate. We afterwards 
read how Czlius wanted Cicero to procure 
him some tigers from Cibyra, for the show 
which he was about to give as edile; and 
he seems offended because Cicero, while 
promising to engage the services of the 
regular professional shikarees if he can 
get them, thinks it would be undignified 
to insist on a general tiger huntin Cibyra, 
to cater for the amusement of the Roman 
mob. It would be hard on the poor pro- 
vincials to be obliged to give up their 
employments and risk their lives so that 
Celius might put himself in the running 
for the consulship, on winning which he 
would again look to the province to reim- 
burse himself for his expenditure on the 
Edilic games. 

. o TAjuov aperh, Aoyog dp’ hod’, éyd dé ce 
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However [writes Cicero],* I am doing my 
best through the shikarees, but tigers are very | 
scarce, and [he adds jestingly] those that are 
to the fore think it very hard that they should | 
be the only creatures under my rule of whom 
an unfair advantage has been taken, and have 
resolved to leave my province and emigrate 
into Caria. 

But Czlius by no means contented him- 
self with such moderate demands as 
these. He has the audacity to ask his 
friend to impose a tax on the province to 
defray the whole expenses of his enter- 
tainment in Rome. Of this vectigal edili- 
cium, Cicero had written to his brother 
Quintus ¢ nine years before : — 


How much credit you deserve for delivering 
your province from that oppressive and iniqui- 
tous exaction, though it did cause heart burn- 
ings against us in high quarters! If one 
magnate complains openly that your decree 
has taken 200,000 sesterces out of his pocket, 
what would be the sum paid by the provinces 
if they were taxed for every one who gave 
shows at Rome—and that was the practice 
which was rapidly becoming established. 


Perhaps it was a recollection of this letter 
which dictated the courteous sternness of 
his refusal: “I could not raise this money 
in such a way, nor, if I were minded to do 
so, could you accept it.”{ A similar dig- 
nity displays itself in his dismissal of the 
brutal Gavius. Cicero, it seems, in spite 
of his practice of refusing the office of 
prefect to men engaged in banking busi- 
ness and broking, had, however, at the 
request of the noble Brutus, conferred 
that appointment on this Gavius, and on 
one Scaptius, not apparently the hero of 
the Salaminian episode, but probably as 
great a ruffian. Cicero palliated to him- 
self this concession by the reflection, that 
these men did not carry on their business 
in his own province, but in Cappadocia. 
However he had reason to regret his com- 
plaisance. 


One Gavius [he writes to Atticus],§ to whom 
I gave a prefecture at the request of Brutus, 
is habitually disrespectful to me in his words 
and demeanor. A sort of spaniel of Clodius 
he is. He did not attend me when I left 
Apamea; and when he did at last join us in 
camp, he never asked me on leaving, whether 
I had any commands, and in fact showed un- 
disguised discourtesy to me. What would 
you think of me if I kept such a fellow on my 
staff? Was I, who never brooked insolence 
from the highest, to endure it from a hanger- 





on like this? Well, this Gavius, seeing me 


* Fam. ii. 11. 2. 
t Q. Fr. i. 1. 26. 
t Att. vi. 1. 21. 

§ Ibid. 3. 6. 


again when he was setting out for Rome, 
asked me in a tone which I should not have 
ventured to use to a Culleolus: ‘* Zo whom 
am I tolook for my allowances?’’ I replied, 
with less asperity than the circumstances jus- 
tified in the opinion of the bystanders, ‘‘ 7am 
not in the habit of making allowances to those 
whose services I do not require.” He went 
away in a rage. [Cicero adds] If the com- 
plaints of the scoundrel have any effect on 
Brutus, I give him up. In your admiration 
for him you will have no rival in me. 


But a certain inconsistency in the con- 
duct of Cicero shows itself in these let- 
ters. He constantly expresses dissatisfac- 
tion with friends of his who send out to 
him needy adventurers and political or 
forensic failures to make a fortune in his 
province, yet this was the very thing 
which he himself did in the case of Tre- 
batius. He strongly recommended him to 
Cesar, and did not conceal that he hoped 
he would enrich himself in Gaul. Again, 
we have already seen him defending, so 
far as he could, the provincials from the 
rapacity of the publicans ; yet we find him 
writing to Crassipes, questor of Bithynia,* 
recommending to him the interests of the 
Bithynian Company, and counselling all 
those acts of favoritism to the publicans 
which were habitual with Roman govern- 
ors, but which were avoided and con- 
demned by himself in his own person and 
his own province. 

The military ability displayed by Cicero 
in his proconsulate was very considerable. 
Indeed, both as a poet and as a general, 
Cicero had far higher aptitudes than he is 
generally accredited with. Of course we 
meet in the letters describing his cam- 
paign that quality which he candidly as- 
cribes to himself in a letter to Atticus,t 
“that little strain of vanity and touch of 
chauvinism which is in my character,” 
adding, “’Tis well not to shut one’s eyes 
to one’s own foibles.” He underrates 
the achievement of Cassius, who really 
averted the Parthian invasion which Cic- 
ero apprehended. Cassius had faced the 
Parthian before. He had taken part in 
the fatal day of Carrhae — a disaster which 
might have been averted if Crassus had 
adopted the prudent counsel of his ques- 
tor, not to assume the offensive, not to 
cross the Euphrates, but to take up his 
position in some strong place, and watch 
the movements of the enemy. Cassius, 
whose name is generally linked with Bru- 
tus as a kind of foil to his lustre, or at 


* Fam. xiii. 9. 
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best as but a humble admirer of virtues 
quite unattainable by himself, seems to 
have been about the most respectable of 
those blustering impostors who strut 
across the stage in the last scene of 
Rome’s republic. Though Brutus taunts 
him with his “itching palm,” he was a 
model of uprightness compared with his 
censor, and at this crisis, the threatened 
Parthian attack, he saved his country from 
the possible recurrence of the disaster of 
Carrhz. Cicero bears witness to this, 
though he characteristically ascribes most 
of the credit to himself: “* When my ap- 
proach got wind, Cassius took heart and 
the Parthians were panic-stricken. They 
fell back from the town [Antioch]. Cas- 
sius followed them and achieved a suc- 
cess. In the flight Osaces, a leading 
Parthian chieftain, received a wound of 
which he died a fewdays after. My name 
carries great weight in Syria.”* He ac- 
knowledges, in a letter to Cassius him- 
self, that the latter had really gained an 
important victory. Yet, writing to Atti- 
cus,{ he characterizes as impudent the 
letter in which Cassius claims to have 
foiled the Parthian attack. In the same 
humor Cicero ridicules the attempt of 
Bibulus to secure a triumph by rivalling 
his own exploit on Mount Amanus, and 


says that “ he is looking for his bays in a 
laurel cake.” § But he is well aware that 
his own achievements will hardly fill the 


trump of fame. When he announces to 
Atticus the fall of Pindenissus, he adds: || 
“Who the deuce, you will say, are the 
Pindenissite? I never heard of them 
before. That is not my fault. Could I 
transform Cilicia into an A&tolia or Mace- 
donia?” Forthis success he was saluted 
imperator by the soldiers on the field of 
battle, and afterwards the Senate voted a 
supplication in his honor. He would prob- 
ably have gained a jtriumph but for the 
ungenerous opposition of Cato, who, how- 
ever, supported the much inferior claims 
of his son-in-law Bibulus to a similar 
honor. Cicero undoubtedly showed con- 
siderable military ability. He found him- 
self confronted, immediately on entering 
his province, with the threatened invasion 
from Parthia, and he had at the same 
time to watch, and if necessary check, any 
symptoms of revolt in Cilicia, and to keep 
the feudatory and allied sovereigns in 
tranquillity and good humor. Aili this he 


* Att. v. 20. 3. 
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succeeded in doing with hardly any sup- 
port from Rome, though he tried to gain it 
even by appealing to the cupidity of the 
ruling oligarchs. In a letter to the Sen- 
ate,* he reminds them of the terrible 
consequences of losing provinces “on 
which depend the revenues of Rome ;” 
but even to their cupidity he appealed in 
vain. Yetin these difficult circumstances 
the measures which he took to resist the 
Parthian invasion were so well considered 
that, had not Cassius checked them at 
Antioch, he might have won the glory of 
repelling a Parthian attack, and avenging 
the manes of Crassus and his legions. 

Notwithstanding the purity of Cicero’s 
rule, he found himself at the expiry of his 
year of office possessed of 2,200,000 ses- 
terces (nearly 18,000/.). This sum he de- 
posited in a bank at Ephesus, and it was 
afterwards appropriated by Pompeius, and 
applied to the expenses of the civil war. 
In addition to this, he had a large balance 
of the sums voted to him by the Senate 
as supplies for the carrying on of his gov- 
ernment. Of this he gave a part to his 
successor Czlius; the rest, amounting to 
about a million sesterces, he deposited in 
the public treasury, much to the indigna- 
tion of his staff, who thought this sum 
should have been divided among them- 
selves. The sale of the booty taken at 
Pindenissus had realized some twelve 
millions of sesterces. About this he writes 
to Sallustius,t “Of my prize-money no 
one has touched or will touch a penny, 
save the urban questors, that is, the Ro- 
man people.” 

It is characteristic of the whole spirit 
of this epoch of Roman history that Cic- 
ero failed to secure a triumph, chiefly 
through the opposition of Cato, who, in a 
letter $ of disgusting insincerity, assures 
Cicero that in his opinion “ far higher 
than the honor of a triumph was the fact, 
that the Senate held the province to have 
been saved rather by the gentle and up- 
right rule of the governor than by the 
force of arms or the mercy of the gods.” 
Yet the same dealer in high sentiments 
procured a supplication of twenty days in 
honor of his son-in-law Bibulus, who 
“ while there was a single enemy in Syria, 
no more put his foot outside his camp 
than he put it outside his door in Rome,” § 
when he was the colleague of Cesar in his 
consulship. It is amusing to contrast the 
tone of Cicero’s most adroit and masterly 
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letter * in reply to Cato, with one written 
to Atticus ¢ on the same subject: “ Cato 
has shown most discreditable spite against 
me. He has borne witness to the integ- 
rity, justice, and mildness of my rule — 
testimony which I did not want. What I 
did want he refused me. Cesar is de- 
lighted at Cato’s signal ingratitude to me.” 
Cesar even then did not despair of win- 
ning over Cicero tohis side. Inthesame 
letter in which he shows how glad he is 
that Cato has proved ungrateful, he con- 
gratulates Cicero on his achievements, 
and promises to leave nothing undone in 
his behalf. But Cicero is deaf to all his 
blandishments. We read{ that he has 
resolved to devote the sum which he had 
reserved for the expenses of his expected 
triumph to the payment of a debt due to 
Cesar, “ for,” he observes, “it looks ugly 
to be in debt to a political opponent.” 
He feels the charm of Czsar’s manner to 
him, but he resists its effect upon him, 
For Pompeius, he tries to force himself to 
feel an affection which is really accorded 
to his cause, but which the demeanor of 
Pompeius repels. Pompeius was on the 
side which for Cicero was uplifted by po- 
etic aspirations and romantic memories. 
But Pompeius was himself neither roman- 
tic nor poetic. Like the horseman in the 
“ Vision of Sin,” — 

He rode a horse with wings, that would have 

flown, 

But that his heavy rider kept him down. 

The provincial government of Cicero 
must, on the whole, be pronounced by us 
a failure. We have seen how he failed to 
reconcile those irreconcilable things, the 
interests of the province and the interests 
of the publicans;§ and it does not seem 
to have even occurred to him to make any 
attempt to develop the resources of the 
country which he ruled, or to improve its 
institutions permanently. But Cicero 
does not take so moderate a view of the 
success of his proconsular career. We 
have before quoted his boast, “To the 
publicans I am as the apple of the eye;” 
and his whole correspondence of this date 
shows us that his subjects warmly wel- 
comed in him even the assumption of 
virtues which did not always make them- 
selves felt in his acts; that they were 
ready to take from him thankfully even 
the smallest instalment of justice, and to 
abate somewhat of their plainest rights 
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out of consideration for a governor who 
seemed to hold the original, almost sin- 
gular, opinion that the provincials had 
any rights at all. Hence we are quite 
able to believe, that Cicero really could 
sincerely congratulate himself that he had 
succeeded as a proconsul, and had recon- 
ciled these irreconcilable interests. We 
believe that he could, without hypocrisy, 
have applied to his own government the 
phrase in which the historian afterwards 
described the reign of Nerva — “ Res olim 
dissociabiles miscuit ;” but we feel that to 
us, who now read his actions by the light 
of his private correspondence, the poet 
has supplied words better fitted to char- 
acterize the real principle of his rule. We 
would put into the mouth of Cicero the 
oft-quoted confession : — 
video meliora proboque 
Deteriora sequor. 


From The Argosy. 
LITTLE MAID, AN OLD MAID, AND 
THE MAJOR. 


BY JOYCE DARRELL. 
CHAPTER I. 


A 


IN THE WAITING-ROOM, 


A MAD rush, a whistle, a slamming of 
train-doors, and the three-thirty for Dray- 
field started— minus one of its passen- 
gers. This was a young lady who had 
arrived, laden with packages, just one 
minute too late. She gave a little sigh of 
resignation and made her way back to the 
waiting-room, there to get through an hour 
and a half as well as she could. 

It is not a genial, although a most noisy 
place — the waiting-room of Charing Cross 
terminus. If you have a headache the 
perpetual passing to and fro of people is 
of itself an aggravation. Then the wan 
light that on an autumn afternoon strug- 
gles painfully through the tall and grimy 
windows gives everybody a sickly and 
pitiable appearance. 

“ To think that I must sit here for an- 
other hour and a half,” thought Maud 
Carleton dolefully, as yet another individ- 
ual, making the twenty-fifth in five min- 





utes, boited through at break-neck speed. 
|“* That awful whistle! Such waste of 
|time, too! There is not one of these peo- 
|ple that one takes the least pleasure in 
|observing. Here come three more men. 
| Oh! one of them has to wait.” 

| He was a tall, soldierly-looking person 
of about forty, with a heavy, grizzled 
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moustache and a complexion obviously 
the worse for tropic suns. 

He looked round for a vacant place. 
There was only one, and that was on the 
divan next Maud Carleton. She removed 
her bag to make room for him, and he 
raised his hat slightly in acknowledgment. 

After a few moments, Maud happening 
to glance sideways at him was struck with 
the extreme sadness of his air. He did 
not look sorrowful merely but careworn, 
as if some deep anxiety were gnawing 
him. Maud recognized that expression. 
She had seen it often on a face which she 
dearly loved, and it roused her quick sym- 
pathies. 

“ Poor man!” she thought. “ He wants 
money, Iam sure. An officer apparently. 
I suppose an Indian officer with debts 
and a large, sickly family. Perhaps he 
has a nice face —looks brave. I dare say 
he fought very well some time, and re- 
mained undecorated while other men got 
everything.” 

She had reached this point in her con- 
jectures when the object of them, with a 
weary, suppressed sigh, drew a letter 
from his pocket. The address was witten 
very large and stared Maud in the face, 
“ Major Murdoch, 7 Cedar Terrace, W.” 

Maud gave a great start, and one of her 
many packages slipped to the ground. 


She stooped to raise it; and Major Mur- 


doch half mechanically stooped also. He 
held the letter open now in his hand, and 
Maud could not help seeing the first line, 
although she dropped her eyes hastily with 
a feeling of absolute guilt. 

She thanked him for his politeness with 
a strange thrillin her voice that made him 
glance at her for the first time. 

He saw a pale, sweet, wistful little face, 
with one really beautiful feature in it—a 
pair of lovely, steadfast blue eyes. They 
looked at him for a second, then glanced 
away; but they were fuller of interest and 
compassion than their owner knew, and 
Major Murdoch felt slightly troubled. 
The dusky color flushed to his cheek as 
it occurred to him that she had perhaps 
caught sight of his letter with its rude 
opening words which had hurt him like a 
blow. He did not like to be pitied —no 
really true and manly nature ever does — 
and suspecting Maud of such a feeling he 
felt a shade annoyed with her, but not 
nearly so much so as if she had been 
a man—or even an ugly woman. He 
looked at her again to strengthen his dis- 
taste—and the recipe signally failed. 
Her eyes were fixed on vacancy, but their 


expression was just as lovely as before — | 
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thoughtful, a little mournful, courageous, 
strangely sweet. 

He rose abruptly. It was not nearly 
time for his train to leave, but he decided 
to await its starting on the platform. He 
again raised his hat; but with his eyes 
firmly downcast. He was determined not 
to take another glance at his neighbor, 
and adhered to this determination until 
he reached the door. Then his eyes were 
drawn backwards by an irresistible power, 
and his last look as he vanished met a 
parting one from Maud Carleton. 

She sighed as he went away. 

“It would have been unheard of to 
speak to him, of course, but I wish I could 
have ventured,” she thought. ‘“ There are 
other Murdochs in the world than Jack’s, 
and I dare say many of the name are home 
on leave at the same time.” 

Her meditations continued throughout 
her short and rapid journey to the pretty 
village where she dwelt. It was a sweet 
little nook, very full of roses in the sum- 
mer, and planted with cherry and apple 
orchards that fill the air with fragrance 
throughout May and June. A brief walk 
through these orchards brought you to a 
wood, where it was pleasant to sit in sunny 
weather and vainly look for the ever-pres- 
ent, ever-invisible cuckoo. Leafy lanes 
led past rich meadows, where the kine lay 
sleeping in the shadow cast by noble oaks 
and elms. The red-roofed cottages were 
overgrown with nodding roses, with purple 
clematis or crimson creeper, according to 
the season. There was a charming old 
grey church, with square Norman tower, 
where the county families retained their 
high pews, and where much interest was 
excited by a quaint tomb on which was the 
sculptured effigy of a Crusader, the stately 
dame, his wife, outstretched in stone be- 
side him, while around ran a string course 
of his kneeling sons and daughters. In 
warm summer afternoons, while the ser- 
vice proceeded decorously but drowsily, 
the swallows flying outside backwards and 
forwards past the windows cast fugitive 
shadows from their glancing wings on the 
solemn stone figures. 

A sweet nook, sweetest of all naturally 
in the season when mother earth is fair- 
est; attractive even now on this autumn 
afternoon when Maud returned to it. 

The apple-blossoms were gone, but the 
fruit hung ruddy on its branches. The 
swallows had taken wing to lands where 
the orange scents the air, or mosques lift 
their snowy domes above the date-tree 
and the palm. 

Maud was glad to be back, and gladder 
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still to perceive, for reasons of her own, 
that none of her family had come to the 
Drayfield Station to meet her. She had 
about half-an-hour’s drive between her and 
home, and her heart beat with the pleas- 
ant anticipation that we all feel on return- 
ing where we know that a welcome awaits 
us. Nevertheless, the first place she 
stopped at was not the pretty building 
known as Elm-Tree Cottage, where she 
lived with her aunt and a covey of younger 
brothers and sisters. 

As the fly turned into the village she 
put out her head, and ordered the driver 
to pull up at the post-office. 

The post-mistress received her with a 
smile. She was a bright, gossipy little 
woman, with one great defect—an insa- 
tiable curiosity. 

“* Good-day, Miss Carleton. 
back at last! How glad everybody will 
be to see you! You have been away a 
fortnight, | think? Yes, a fortnight ex- 
actly to-morrow. You enjoyed your holi- 
day, I hope? I am sure you earned it; 
you work so hard.” 

There was a slight ring of patronage in 
these cordial observations, but Maud did 
not mind. She had a fund of serene ear- 
nestness that made her indifferent to the 
remarks of the world. 

“You are very kind, Mrs. Welbrow,” 


So you are 


she answered, smiling. “I don’t work any 

harder than everybody should do, I think. 

You are continually busy yourself.” 
“Thank you, Miss Carleton; you have 


always a pleasant answer. And did you 
do much in town? London is so fatiguing. 
You went to stay with an old school friend, 
I hear?” 

Mrs. Welbrow looked like a dog with 
its ears erect, so eager was she for infor- 
mation. 

“Yes; but she was in recent trouble, 
so we led a very quiet life. I want to take 
out some money, Mrs. Welbrow. I have 
the book with me,” and she produced it 
from her bag. 

The post-mistress looked surprised, and, 
with her, surprise and _ inquisitiveness 
were one. Maud habitually deposited her 
spare cash at the office; and on leaving 
for town had drawn the larger part of her 
savings. It seemed strange to Mrs. Wel- 
brow that she should want more money 
immediately on her return, especially as 
she was generally very prudent. 

‘“* How much, Miss Carleton?” 

“Ten pounds —in notes, please,” and 
unconsciously Maud blushed. The post- 
mistress noticed it, for little escaped her 
eager eyes. 


’ 
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The money brought, Maud put it into 
an envelope, directed it, and handed it 
across the counter to be registered. That 
was a great moment for Mrs. Welbrow, 
who took full stock of the whole address, 

The other little formalities were gone 
through, and Maud left the post-office with 
her savings diminished to three pounds. 

“Who can Major Murdoch be? And 
why on earth did she need to send him 
ten pounds?” These were the questions 
that perplexed Mrs. Welbrow throughout 
the evening. It was surprising how much 
she knew of Maud Carleton’s affairs and 
of everybody's. A consistent study of 
the postmarks and addresses of letters 
joined to a detective-like instinct had en- 
abled her to amass an amount of informa- 
tion that was curiously exact. She knew 
that ‘Maud had few intimate correspon- 
dents and that those few were mostly 
women. Once a fortnight or so she re- 
ceived a letter from a brother in India; 
and sometimes she had letters from firms 
or institutions, presumably containing or- 
ders. 

But Major Murdoch! That was quite 
anewname. Perhaps he was an admirer 
whom she had met in London; but then 
why send him ten pounds? It might be 
for a commission, of course, but Mrs. 
Welbrow made a point of never content- 
ing herself with one hypothesis, she liked 
to go through the whole gamut. And so 
she did in the present instance, till ker 
head would have ached if it had not been 
so clear. 

Meanwhile, she promised herself to 
keep asharp eye on Miss Carleton’s future 
correspondence. 

Maud, all unconscious of the mental 
commotion she had caused, meanwhile 
proceeded on her way. and in five minutes 
more had turned into the pretty lane where 
her home was placed. 

As the fly drew up in front of Elm-Tree 
Cottage, eager young faces appeared at 
the windows; thence quickly vanished 
and reappeared instantly in the porch. 
Boisterous greetings, accompanied by the 
frantic barkings of two or three dogs en- 
sued, and Maud, in a general confusion of 
affectionate relatives, smiling servants, 
and canine friends, was escorted to the 
parlor, there to be more quietly but not 
less gladly greeted by her aunt. 

A chorus of voices alternately ques- 
tioned Maud and related the events of the 
past fortnight. Then, when Maud had 
| taken the first edge off the general curios- 
ity and produced her presents, the younger 
members of the party dispersed and the 
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dogs followed them. ‘The group thus re- 
duced to Aunt Hester and her two eldest 
nieces became much quieter, and the con- 
versation flowed more tranquilly. 

“Then you had a dull time of it after 
all. You did not meet anybody interest- 
ing?” inquired Edith, whose zest for life 
was intense, as became her years. 

“No,” said Maud; but felt that her de- 
nial was perhaps not quite sincere, for it 
was within the bounds of possibility that 
she had met somebody very interesting — 
somebody who had been a hero to Elm- 
Tree Cottage for two years past. 

““ Well, 7 have some news,” said Aunt 
Hester, and smiled triumphantly — myste- 
riously. Maud looked up. Edith’s eyes 
grew big with curiosity. 

“Your aunt Mary told it to me this 
morning,” continued the good lady, and 
again paused. She liked to make the 
most of a piece of excitement when she 
possessed one, being usually in the posi- 
tion of the dullest member of the family, 
to whom nothing of importance ever hap- 
pened, the young people opined, and who 
sat at home and had news poured into 
her. 

“ Vine Cottage is let.” 

“Is that all?” exclaimed Edith in a 
tone of the keenest disappointment. 

“To whom?” inquired Maud, out of 
politeness chiefly, for she did not like her 
aunt to be snubbed. But she started, and 
the blood rushed to the roots of her hair, 
when she heard the answer. 

“To Major Murdoch.” 

“Major Murdoch / Our major? Jack’s 
friend? Oh! Aunt Hester!” Edith, 
from whom these rapid exclamations 
poured, was trembling with excitement. 

“You see, even / have something to tell 
of interest sometimes,” pursued Aunt 
Hester. “ He came here yesterday to pay 
a visit to the Bowens; drove over from 
the Abbey, where he is staying with his 
sick boy. He saw Vine Cottage, took a 
fancy to it, and closed with it at once.” 

Maud listened insilence. Then it could 
but have been he whom she had seen at 
the terminus. He must have travelled 
down in the same train with her, but had 
not got out at the same station, his des- 
tination being further along the line. For 
a moment she rejoiced. 

Then came an awful reflection. The 
Silcombe post-mark, of which she had 
never thought till this moment, would 





reveal whence the money had come! He 
would set inquiries on foot, question her 
aunt and uncle, the Bowens perhaps, and | 
eventually discover Maud’s identity with | 
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his unknown benefactress. What would 
he think of her? An act which had 
seemed to her natural an hour before, now 
appeared heinous, transfigured as it was 
by the fierce light of Major Murdoch’s 
certain indignation, Poor Maud under- 
went a perfect agony of regret. 

Edith meanwhile was continuing her 
string of breathless questions. ‘ What 
was he like? Was hetall? Short? Fat? 
Thin? Was the little boy with him? 
Why had Aunt Mary allowed him to go 
away without bringing him to Elm-Tree 
Cottage ?” 

“ He was ina hurry. The Abbey people 
had probably made him promise to return 
there as quickly as possible. They had 
insisted on his bringing down the sick 
boy for a change. Poor Major Mur- 
doch !” and Mrs. Sherlock shook her mild 
head. 

“Why do you say ‘Poor Major Mur- 
doch,’ Aunt Hester?” It was still Edith 
who questioned. 

“He is very unhappy, and has had a 
sorrowful life. His wife was a bad wom- 
an; but we must say no harm of her, for 
she is dead. None of the children lived 
except this poor boy, who is deformed in 
consequence of a fall.” 

Maud listened to this conversation with 
mixed feelings-of pleasure and pain. She 
felt very little doubt but that “ Jack’s 
Major Murdoch” and her acquaintance 
of the railway station were identical, and 
her heart grew warm at the thought. For 
Jack was her eldest brother ; her own spe- 
cial pet, and the hero, pride, and joy of the 
whole family. He had entered the army 
and gone to India but a few months be- 
fore the Afghan war, and there had owed 
his life, on one occasion, to Major Mur- 
doch’s self-sacrificing gallantry. 

The story, written home by the young 
soldier himself to Aunt Hester and the 
brothers and sisters in Elm-Tree Cot- 
tage, had become a kind of legend round 
which all that was romantic in their imag- 
inings gathered. 

It was a link between their quiet, 
peaceful lives, and the seething, strug- 
gling outside world. They talked and 
thought of Jack perpetually, and of his 
preserver nearly as often, and it is easy 
to fancy consequently what excitement 
there was for them in the idea of seeing 
the latter. Twelve hours previously Maud 
would have been as pleased as anybody. 
Now she was disturbed by the thought of 
the enclosure which she had so precipi- 
tately despatched to Cedar Grove. 
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CHAPTER II, 
AT THE VILLAGE POST-OFFICE. 


“ AUNT MARY,” or in other words Mrs, 
Sherlock’s sister, Mrs. Bowen, was re- 
ceived with open arms when she appeared, 
accompanied by her husband, the next 
morning at the cottage. They drove over 
from Barham House, their residence, in 
their pony-carriage — a comfortable-look- 
ing pair, and established themselves cosily 
for a gossip. Gossip was what they de- 
lighted in, being retired Anglo-Indians of 
the old official stamp, full of fussy good- 
nature dashed by a little pomposity. 

Maud was not quite sure that she 
always liked their patronage, but the chil- 
dren were not so fastidious. 

Uncle Henry was generous by nature, 
and Aunt Mary so by imitation; a dispo- 
sition of things that resulted in tips and 
sugarplums. 

“Glad to see you again, Maud. We 
thought your holiday was going to last 
forever, child,” cried Mrs. Bowen, as, with 
a chirpy laugh, she subsided into a seat. 

Dr. Bowen settled himself as easily as 
his gout would allow, stroked his grizzled 
beard, and turned his shrewd, good-natured 
eyes on his eldest niece. “What news, 
young woman? Was the visit to town 
a success? Did you pick up an admir- 
er?” 

“Where I am concerned, Uncle Henry, 
your sole idea isan admirer. I shall have 
to set one up to please you,” said Maud 
good-humoredly. 

“ They are not always to be had for the 
seeking, my dear, and therefore must not 
be despised when found. Painting screens 
and tables is all very well, but a good hus- 
band.and a comfortable home are better. 
What'’s this I hear about your refusing the 
young doctor?” 

“Oh, Aunt Hester!” exclaimed Maud, 
as she glanced reproachfully towards that 
guilty person. 

“Don’t attack Aunt Hester. It was 
natural she should tell me. And of course 
I told Uncle Henry,” said Mrs. Bowen. 

“ And we are come to have it out with 
you, Maudie, girl,” continued the doctor. 
“Be sensible, my child, and think twice 
before you throw away such a chance.” 

*“ But I don’t like him,” said Maud. 

“Oh, indeed! He has red hair, per- 
haps ? or doesn’t play the guitar? I have 
only seen him once, but he struck me as 
a tall, well-enough-looking fellow; and I 
hear he is good at his profession. What 
more do you require?” urged the old gen- 
tleman more seriously. 





“ Perhaps Maud is waiting for a duke,” 
suggested Aunt Mary. 

“Bob and I want her to marry Major 
Murdoch,” suddenly interposed Effie’s 
fresh, childish treble. 

A pause of amazement; a violent blush 
from Maud ; a loud laugh from Dr. Bowen 
and his wife. 

“Murdoch? Poor Arthur Murdoch? 
Marry a Greenwich pensioner at once, 
child! You would be just as well set 
up!” exclaimed Uncle Henry. 

“Effie’s a naughty child,” said Mrs. 
Sherlock, in mild horror. “ How could 
Maud think of marrying a person she has 
never seen?” 

“] cannot understand why Major Mur- 
doch’s name should be introduced into 
our conversation,” exclaimed Maud. She 
spoke with a certain vehemence unusual 
to her, and the color rose hotly in her 
cheeks. 

“ Hoity-toity !”” commented Mrs. Bow- 
en, while Bobby exclaimed: “ Well, you 
needn’t be cross! Miss Dodson says you 
write to him.” 

“ Miss Dodson /” The exclamation, in 
tones of extreme surprise, broke simulta- 
neously from Maud and Mrs. Sherlock. 
Miss Dodson was the sister of the young 
doctor whose suit the Bowens had been 
urging, and of all people in Silcombe she 
was the very last who would be likely to 
know Maud’s private affairs. 

“ Bobby, you talk too fast,” said Mrs. 
Sherlock, shaking her head reprovingly at 
the delinquent. 

“IT don’t; do I, Effie? Didn’t she say 
it, just now, in the road? And weren't 
we going to ask Maud all about it?” 

Effie corroborating these surprising 
statements, all the juvenile eyes were di- 
rected towards Maud in inquiry. She 
turned pale, but remained resolutely silent. 
Dr. and Mrs. Bowen began to look very 
alert and knowing; but, fortunately for 
her eldest niece, Mrs. Sherlock had but 
one sentiment — an angry incredulity. 

“TI call it most impertinent of Miss 
Dodson! I shall write to her to say that 
she is quite mistaken, and beg her to give 
me her authority,” said the good lady. 

“ Better let the matter be, Hetty,” ob- 
served Dr. Bowen. 

“ Never ask for explanations. That’s 
always our principle, isn’t it, Henry?” 

““Well—it’s mine, my dear,” replied 
the doctor dryly. 

“ We have had a delightful drive,” said 
Mrs. Bowen, addressing her sister. ‘“ You 
will never guess where we have been; to 
the cemetery — the new one beyond Dray- 
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field. And we have chosen a piece of|laid its lessons of discipline to heart. 
ground —a sweet spot, where our friends | Love surrounded her in abundance; and 
won’t mind coming, even in wet weather; | love to weak natures is sometimes a Corro- 


it is so high.” 

“ Your friends !” echoed Mrs. Sherlock 
in gentle bewilderment, her mind not be- 
ing rapid. 

“To visit our graves. I hope you will 
all come from time to time,” continued 
Mrs. Bowen hospitably, as she rose to 

“wrap herself snugly in her furs. “We 
should be sorry to think you meant to for- 
get all about us as soon as we were put 
away, my old man andI. Well, good- 
bye, Hester! Good-bye, little people! 
Don’t fret if the answer to your letter is 
long in coming, Maud.” 

And, pleased with this final little joke, 
Mrs. Bowen smilingly waddled out, en- 
sconced herself and helped to ensconce 
her husband. in the pony-carriage, and, 
with many nods and hand-wavings, was 
driven away. 

“ Aunt Hetty,” said little Effie solemnly, 
afew minutes later, “when Aunt Mary 
and Uncle Henry are put away, will you 
go to see them often?” 

“T dare say I shall, love. It will be 
my great consolation. Only I think it 


very likely that your dear uncle and aunt 
will follow me to my last home, instead of 


my following them,” concluded Mrs. Sher- 
lock in a tone of pleasing melancholy, for 
she was slightly hypochondriacal and fond 
of alluding to her imminent end. 

Effie was a sweet, spiritual-looking child, 
with wonderful dreamy eyes, and a cloud 
of finest golden curls that encircled her 
brow like an aureole. She was six, and 
precocious in mind, but very small and 
slender. She had the prettiest clinging 
ways with those she loved, and seemed 
to possess an inexhaustible store of elfin 
caresses. Maud she worshipped, and 
nestled in her arms now, as being the 
place of all others where she felt herself 
most at home. 

Her mother died in giving her birth, 
and Maud, already then sixteen and the 
eldest but one of a family of eight, had 
stood her far more in lieu of that lost par- 
ent than the amiable but slightly incapable 
Aunt Hester could have done. 

For Maud had early learned to be grave 
and strong—early begun to think for 
others. Her father, whom she loved very 
dearly, and who died only a month or two 
before his wife—had been a charming 
but impecunious man, always in need of 
sympathy and rarely failing to obtain it. 
The blighting presence of poverty shad- 


owed all Maud’s childhood ; but she soon | 





sive; but Maud’s strong heart and brave 
spirit only gained from it a deeper capac- 
ity for responsive tenderness and ungrudg- 
ing help. 

And now on her little sister she lavished 
a wealth of affection and watchfulness as 
requisite as they were wise. 

“ Maudie, put by those horrid paints 
and let us go for a walk —just you and 
me,” said Effie coaxingly. 

This was a request often proffered but 
not always granted, at least in winter, 
when Maud had need of the whole brief 
day for her painting, and generally only 
went out by owl’s light. On this particu- 
lar occasion, however, feeling a little rest- 
less, she charmed Effie by assent. The 
child as an additional element of enjoy- 
ment suggested that she should wear her 
new pelisse, which was a recent present 
from Maud. 

It was trimmed with sealskin, and worn 
with a little sealskin cap was ravishingly 
becoming to Effie’s small, wistful, and del- 
icately tinted face. 

They started off presently, the child 
holding fast by Maud’s hand and chattere 
ing gaily. She hada clear, musical voice, 
a little shrill, such as one might imagine 
some silver trumpet in elfland to be; and 
made very quaint, unexpected observa- 
tions, so that her society was delightful. 

On their way they had occasion to stop 
at the post-office, which being also a kind 
of general shop was the most frequented 
place in the village. 

Mrs. Welbrow was delighted to see 
them, but Maud greeted her rather coldly, 
and showed even less disposition to chat 
than usual. She could not help feeling 
with some resentment thatif Miss Dodson 
really did know of her writing to Major 
Murdoch it could only be through the 
gossip of the post-mistress. 

While she was briefly giving an order, 
who should enter upon the scene but Miss 
Dodson herself. She was to be seen in 
the shop twenty times a day, having an 
inordinate love of talking, and conde- 
scending therefore to be quite a crony of 
the post-mistress’s, 

She was a worldly-minded old maid, 
years older than her brother, the young 
doctor and Maud’s lately rejected suitor. 
Whilst prepared to detest any woman 
whom her brother should eventually marry, 
she yet, inconsistently, was outraged at 
Maud’s impertinence in refusing him. 

But she had no intention of quarrelling. 
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That would have shut her out of Mrs. | of betraying the source of her information. 
Sherlock’s house ; and to be shut out from | “ Do you mean to assert, Miss Carleton, 


any house was grief to Miss Dodson. 

“Oh, Miss Carleton! So you are back. 
Indeed, I heard you had returned yester- 
day. However little of a gossip one may 
be, it is difficult to avoid hearing every- 
thing in Silcombe.” 

“Sometimes even more than is quite 
correct,” said Maud icily. 

“‘ Yes, indeed, you are right there. But 
in that case one requires to be a gossip. 
Now you never gossip, I am sure, and no 
more do I. Three yards of navy blue 
serge, if you please, Mrs. Welbrow. I 
hope your husband is better? Yes? So 
glad. As I was saying, Miss Carleton, 
the irrepressible chattering that goes on 
in these small places is my abhorrence. 
When people come to me for news I al- 
ways say: Don’t ask me. Ask So-and-So. 
I never know anything for I ask no ques- 
tions. You had a dull time in town, I 
hear. Were with a friend in grief. An 
old friend ?” 

“A school friend.” 

“Oh! a school 

“Yes.” 

“A professional man’s wife, I pre- 
sume?” ‘Then as Maud did not answer: 
“ Of course in that case you would not be 
likely to go much into society. I dare say 
your friend lives in a very quiet way. 
Now, when I go to town I plunge ina 
vortex of gaiety. But you made Major 
Murdoch’s acquaintance, I hear ?” 

“You heard so? From whom?” and 
Maud fixed her blue eyes steadily on Miss 
Dodson’s fece. It remained unabashed, 
however, although its owner had expected 
another result to her observation. 

“ This little lady here told me,” she re- 
plied promptly, indicating Effie. 

“O—h!” cried Effie. “What a big 
story! You told me.” 

Miss Dodson hated children, but had an 
idea that they could be made useful as 
scapegoats on occasion. She sometimes 
found, however, that in trusting to them 
for such a part, she leaned on a broken 
reed. This was the case now, and she 
turned purple with annoyance. 

‘Your memory is short, little missy, 
but your tongue is long,” she said with a 
rude laugh. 

“You did tell me,” reasserted Effie, 
when Maud interposed. 

“Hush, Effie! Itis not polite to con- 
tradict in that way. Miss Dodson is mis- 
taken, but you must tell her so quietly.” 

“ Mistaken? When! ” Miss Dod- 


Married?” 


son pulled up. She had been on the point | 





that you do of know Major Murdoch — 
the Major Murdoch who has taken Vine 
Cottage?” 

“Certainly I do. I have never ex- 
changed a word with him. Except from 
hearsay, he is a perfect stranger to me, 
and to every member of my family in En- 
gland. So much I have to say in answer 
to your questions, Miss Dodson. But as 
to the propriety of such a cross-examina- 
tion on your part, you must allow me to 
remark that there may be two opinions,” 
replied Maud with spirit. 

“There zs Major Murdoch,” suddenly 
exclaimed Mrs. Welbrow, who for reasons 
of her own had been longing to stop Miss 
Dodson’s tongue. 

“Come, Effie, let us go,” said Maud, 
who turned pale with mingled feelings on 
recognizing in the gentleman who had just 
driven up her chance acquaintance of the 
day before. 

Major Murdoch descended from the 
pony-carriage, then turned to address 
some observation to a pale little boy — 
presumably his son — who occupied the 
other seat. Thus he had his back towards 
Maud, who hoped to slip past him unob- 
served. But he turned round just a min- 
ute too soon, and started perceptibly on 
seeing the young lady. Instinctively he 
raised his hat. Maud felt it rather than 
saw it, for her eyes were cast down; but 
she responded with the least little bend 
of her head. It was enough for the lynx 
eyes watching her. Miss Dodson and 
Mrs. Welbrow exchanged a scandalized 
glance, and the former’s lips noiselessly 
shaped the one word “ Shameless !”’ 

Major Murdoch had come to buy stamps. 
This purchase completed, he said : “Would 
you tell me exactly where Elm-Tree Cot- 
tage is? Sherlock, I think, is the name 
of the lady living there.” 

“The second turn to the right; third 
house on the left,” said Mrs. Welbrow; 
then added affably: “That was Miss 
Carleton, Mrs. Sherlock’s niece, who 
passed you this minute.” 

“ That Miss Carleton?” 

The major seemed surprised, interested, 
pleased. He even moved a step towards 
the door and looked after Maud’s vanish- 
ing figure. Miss Dodson waited breath- 
less, as did also Mrs. Welbrow. Would 
Major Murdoch say anything to enlighten 
them? But he did not; he stood at the 
door in an absent-minded sort of way that 
was provokingly inscrutable. 

But if virtue is its own reward some- 
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times, curiosity is so very often. 
major asked for a post-card, and drew 
out a pocket pen. Miss Dodson’s eyes 
sparkled and an answering gleam flashed 
from Mrs. Welbrow’s. The major wrote 
a few lines; then an address. Miss Dod- 
son, on pretence of glancing over a book 
on the counter, took a look out of the tail 
of her eye at the post-card. ‘The color 
rose in her cheeks, and Mrs. Welbrow felt 
consoled for being able to see nothing 
herself by the conviction that her ally had 
seen something. The major said “ Good- 
day ” civilly, bowed slightly, and getting 
again into the carriage, drove off in the 
direction of Elm-Tree Cottage. 

“The post-card was directed to Cedar 
Grove, to Mary Something — perhaps a 
servant,” exclaimed Miss Dodson. “So 
it 2s the same Major Murdoch.” 

Mrs. Welbrow assented, but not quite 
so eagerly as usual. She was beginning 
to regret a little that she had allowed so 
much to be wormed out of her. 

“That girlis shameless /”? commented 
Miss Dodson. “I hate to be deceived — 
don’t you, Mrs. Welbrow?” 

“1 do, indeed, Miss Dodson: But what 
motive can Miss Carleton have for such 
duplicity? The major seemed sincere in 


his surprise on learning her name.” 


“Oh! you never can tell. Simple- 
minded people like ourselves have no idea 
of the wickedness of the world. Doubt- 
less Miss Carleton has been masquerading 
under some assumed name. It’s all as 
clearasnoonday. The very way he bowed 
was enough to show the terms they are 
on. My poor brother! He has had an 
escape indeed. Well, good-bye, Mrs. 
Welbrow. Pray step over whenever you 
want anything for your husband. I shall 
always be glad to see you, for I lead a sort 
of owl’s life down here.” 

And Miss Dodson started off to pay 
her daily visit to her dear friend Miss 
Tippany. 

Maud and Effie had a charming ramble, 
and returned home laden with autumn 
treasures in the shape of hips and haws 
and lovely clusters of berries. Alfy and 
Bobby tumbled out to meet them on their 
return, both shouting together, “ Guess 
who’s been here! Guess who’s been 
here!” then, performing a sort of war 
dance, accompanied them in mysterious 
silence to the drawing-room. 

“Guess whom we have had !” exclaimed 
Edith eagerly. 

“Yes, guess,” said Aunt Hester. Then 
three voices together: ‘“ Major Murdoch 
and little Paul.” 
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“We saw him, too,” said Effie. “He 
took off his hat. I wanted Maud to speak 
to him, but she wouldn’t. It was at the 
door of the post-office.” 

“At the post-office? Then nobody in- 
troduced him to you? Then why did he 
bow? He does not know you, Maud,” 
said Edith, whose sharpness was some- 
times distressing. 

“ He only raised his hat because he had 
to pass by me.” 

**Oh, no, Maudie! He knew you. 
wanted to speak ; but you wouldn't. 
blushed /” said Effie solemnly. 

“ She’s blushing now!” exclaimed Alfy 
and Bobby together. 

“You never have met him anywhere 
before, have you, Maud?” questioned 
Mrs. Sherlock, who, in reality the most 
simple-minded of women, was suspicious 
by fits from sheer inability to sift evidence. 

* How should I?” retorted poor Maud 
irritably. Unluckily, irritability in her 
being an unusual phenomenon attracted 
an immense amount of attention, and she 
was nearly stared out of countenance. It 
was more than she could bear, and she 
abruptly left the room. 

Mrs. Sherlock shook her head; then 
gently sighed. Extremely amiable by 
nature, her general attitude was neverthe- 
less one of mild aggrievedness. And 
sometimes she indulged in the little men- 
tal dissipation of thinking that her neph- 
ews and nieces did not behave towards 
her as nicely as they should have done. 
The idea — perhaps because there was no 
reality in it— gave her a meek and secret 
satisfaction. 

Major Murdoch had driven over from 
the Abbey to show Vine Cottage to his 
little son; then called at Elm-Tree Cot- 
tage, because he had learnt from the 
Bowens of the existence of his friend 
Jack’s auntand sisters. He had sat some 
time listening to stories of the young offi- 
cer’s childhood and youth, and responding 
to them politely. He was “very grave 
and quiet, but nice.” That was the ver- 
dict pronounced on him by Edith, Alfy 
and Bobby, and dinned all the evening 
into Maud’s ears. 

“We told him you were out, and would 
be so sorry not to have seen him; but he 
did not say he had met you,” said Edith, 
with an inquisitive stare, Effie’s revela- 
tions having sunk into a fertile soil, and 
yielded a fine crop of conjectures. 

“How should he know who I was?” 
Maud retorted, but, alas ! again with that 
fatal blush. This time it was patent even 
to Mrs. Sherlock. 


He 
You 
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“ Well, if he bowed 

“Oh, that bow! How can you listen to 
Effie’s chatter? I tell you that until you 
mentioned me, he had probably never even 
heard of my existence,” said Maud, add- 
ing, with unnecessary earnestness: “ And 
do let us talk of something else. I am 
sick of the sound of Major Murdoch’s 
name!” 

This was such a heresy that it landed 
everybody high and dry upon a rock of 
speechlessness ; and Maud had peace for 
the rest of that evening. 


” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 


ANY new arrival at Silcombe furnished 
food for much superfluous comment, and 
Major Murdoch proved no exception to 
the rule. He installed himself in Vine 
Cottage in the course of a week, and imme- 
diately afterwards several particulars, 
more or less veracious, oozed out about 
him. They were, on the whole, vaguely 
unfavorable ; Miss Dodson took care of 
that. She had, so to speak, adopted his 


reputation, and was doing her best to 
spoil it, moved thereunto partly by an 
artistic love of scandal for its own sake, 
partly by dislike of Maud. She had got 


hold of an idea that if she threw enough 
mud at the major, some of it would 
glance off upon Miss Carleton; so she 
pelted with a will. 

“Major Murdoch was very poor;” 
“Quite in shady circumstances, in fact ;” 
“Suspected of debt;” “Separated from 
his wife;”’ “ No, a widower, but of recent 
make ;” “ Had been a bad husband, not a 
doubt of that;” “Looked depressed ;” 
“ Had an air of shabby gentility ; ” “ Kept 
only a maid-of-all-work ;” “ Very odd!” 

These were the remarks that -floated 
about; and it availed nothing that several 
patent facts concerning the major were 
directly or inferentially favorable. As, 
for example, that he was a gallant officer, 
a gentleman by birth, a most devoted 
father. These things won him no indul- 
gence ; for country gossip is of a very 
capricious order, and at the mercy of every 
wind that blows. Miss Dodson, in this 
instance, had started it in one particular 
direction, and there it set. 

One thing that helped to offend people 
was Major Murdoch’s extreme reserve. 
He politely waived most efforts at ac- 
quaintance, and seemed inclined to know 
nobody but the Bowens and the inhab- 
itants of Elm-Tree Cottage. Now it so 
happened that Maud, who was, so to 
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| speak, the representative member of the 
latter family, was not profoundly popular. 
Commonplace people admired her appear- 
ance and her intelligence, and felt her 
distinction ; but they did not take to her 
warmly. They spoke well of her until 
somebody spoke ill, and then they were 
delighted to follow suit. 

Some of the comments upon the major 
had reached Mrs. Sherlock’s ears, and 
made her vaguely uncomfortable. 

She was very much influenced by the 
world’s opinions, having none but ac- 
quired ones of her own. And she began 
to wonder whether Major Murdoch was a 
fit person for herself and “the children” 
(as she called the young people) to know. 
When she consulted her eldest niece, mat- 
ters were only made worse ;for Maud was 
fiercely opposed to the notion of Major 
Murdoch’s being treated with anything 
but the warmest gratitude and friendli- 
ness. 

Mrs. Sherlock was already a little sus- 
picious; this made her more so. She 
secretly conversed with the Bowens on the 
subject. They knew “no harm of poor 
Arthur Murdoch;” but admitted that he 
seemed even poorer than his notoriously 
straitened means could account for. 

In the mean while, the major, always 
made vociferously welcome by the major- 
ity in Elm-Tree Cottage, came there with 
tolerable frequency, and, being something 
of an artist, showed interest in the prog- 
ress of Maud’s screens and fans. He paid 
her no special attention, however, but 
proved himself invariably grave, if genial ; 
and although he would talk on occasions, 
it was clearly not his nature to be either 
lively or loquacious. Maud, on her part, 
was always a little constrained and un- 
comfortable in his presence; the sense 
of her guilt and the fear of detection com- 
bining to weigh her down. 

The children got on better. Paul, in 
spite of his four years’ advantage in age, 
condescended to become friends with 
Effie, and allowed himself to be patron- 
ized by Alfy and Bobby. He was a nice 
child —very quiet and thoughtful. He 
had a sweet, rare smile, which would come 
into his eyes suddenly at the end of a long 
spell of listening, and indicated the fullest 
measure of insight into speech and speak- 
er. There was something very sprite-like 
about this smile, for it seemed to imply 
that Paul knew much more than anybody 
suspected. 

Between him and his father there ex- 
isted a silent and undemonstrative, but 
most touching affection. Paul had en- 
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dured much pain through all his small 
length of life, and, although slowly im- 
proving, he still suffered at intervals. But 
a word from his father always seemed to 
soothe him. In his worst moments, if the 
major entered, the child’s wan face would 
brighten ; and always, when the paroxysm 
subsided, he would drop peacefully to 
sleep if only his little hand rested in the 
strong one that held it as tenderly as a 
woman’s, 

This love was so absorbing, and had 
been so intensified by the circumstances 
of his lonely, invalid life, that Paul had 
hitherto cherished few other affections, 
and known hardly any friends. The peo- 
ple at the Abbey were kind to him; and 
what was more, he instinctively felt that 
they loved his father; therefore he was 
quietly grateful to them, but never un- 
closed his heart to them. He was visibly 
drawn towards Maud, however; and in 
another way also towards Effie, perhaps 
because both — one in womanly, the other 
in childish fashion — possessed the rare 
tact that comes of sympathetic insight. 

A chief amusement that he shared with 
Effie was to make Maud recite Brown- 
ing’s “ Pied Piper,” and the part which 
interested him especially was that which 
related to the lame boy’s disappointment 
at not having been able to follow his play- 
mates into the wondrous cavern. 

“IT should have been shut out too,” he 
suddenly remarked one day to Effie. 

The color flushed to her cheeks. She 
had often made a similar reflection and 
confided it to Maud; but never would the 
fineness of her feeling have permitted her 
to hint at it to Paul himself. Her first 
impulse now was to console. 

“He was such a foolish boy to mind,” 
she saidseverely. ‘ Of course there were 
lots of nice things left in the town —all 
the other children’s toys for instance.” 

“Oh! I shouldn’t have cared at being 
left behind,” said Paul. “ Papa says I 
must never mind about being lame, as 
legs don’t really matter if you have 
brains.” 

Effie was seated on a low stool, with 
her elbows on her knees, and her pretty 
pointed chin on her hands. Paul’s speech 
was of a nature to plunge her into medi- 
tation for some seconds. 

“Have you brains?” she inquired at 
last with great earnestness and sincerity. 

“Oh, yes. I’m going to be a literary 
man.” 

“What’s that?” 

“A fellow who writes books. Whata 
goosey you are not to know that!” 





“I’m only a little girl. I can’t know 
everything,” said Effie. “When I grow 
up I shall paint like Maudie.” 

“Oh, that’s stupid. It’s much better to 
write books. I mean to make thousands 
and thousands of pounds.” 

“ What for?” 

“To give papa.” 

“ Is he poor, then — your papa?” 

“Yes, very. And he has to spend so 
much for me, and for something else.” 

“ What else?” 

“I don’t know. He says he’ll tell me 
some day when I’m big.” 

“ That won’t be for months and months.” 

“Why, of course not. Not for three or 
four years even.” 

“T’ll tell Maudie that he’s poor. She 
makes money sometimes. She could give 
him some.” 

“ T don’t think he would like that,” said 
Paul doubtfully. “Somebody sent him 
ten pounds ‘anonymously ’ the other day, 
and it vexed him so! He would have 
sent the money back, but there wasn’t any 
address, and he had thrown the envelope 
into the fire when he tore it off, and so 
he couldn’t even find out the post-mark. 
The people would have been finely pun- 
ished if he had discovered them— I can 
tell you,” the boy concluded grandly. 

That night when Maud was putting 
Effie to bed she was much startled to hear 
her announce that she intended, the next 
time she saw him, to give Major Murdoch 
the two half-crowns out of her savings- 
box, but that she must be careful not to 
do it “anonermously,” as that would vex 
him. 

“ Why?” said Maud, flushing uncom- 
fortably in an agony of apprehension. 

Thereupon Effie proceeded to repeat 
Paul’s story almost word for word, but 
when she reached the episode of the burnt 
envelope and its consequences, she sud- 
denly broke off with a little silvery laugh, 
for Maud gave her such a sudden, fervent 
hug that she took it for the beginning of 
a game at kisses; and it was some time 
afterwards before she could be persuaded 
to go to sleep. 

The knowledge that her impulsive, and 
as she now was fain to admit unwise, act 
of generosity had not been found out, 
lifted a weight from Maud’s spirit, and 
made her manner towards the major more 
frankly, if still rather shyly, cordial. But 
his towards her remained unaltered. He 
was kind — interested even to a certain 
extent — but austerely reserved. 

Miss Dodson noticed it, of course, on 
the few occasions when she saw them to- 
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gether and drew her own conclusions. 
“They are acting a part,” she informed 
Miss Tippany, “but the girl is evidently 
growing tired of it. She begins to show 
her feelings more than she has any idea 
of. Probably she cares for him much 
more than he does for her —the design- 
ing minx.” 

“Poor mamma always said that girls 
should never show their feelings,” ob- 
served Miss Tippany. ‘Men used to 
follow her from town to town, but she 
never encouraged them by so much as a 
glance.” 

“ Dear me!” said Miss Dodson with a 
yawn. “ Whata pity some of them can’t 
rise from their graves and transfer their 
attentions to you!” (That will stop her 
with her eternal “ poor mamma,” was her 
mental comment on this cruel speech.) 
But Miss Tippany bridled. 

“JT can assure you, Miss Dodson, that 
you are mistaken if youimagine me not to 
have had as many chances as other girls. 
But poor mamma always felt that com- 
pared with her blood poor papa’s was a 
little inferior; and so——” 

“Yes — yes, I understand. I dare say 
you might have married an archbishop or 
a duke if you had liked. Good gracious! 
there’s a fly drawn up at Major Murdoch’s 
door, anda woman inside it. Well-dressed 
too! I mever/ Yes—you may ring, 
madam, but you won’t get in. The ma- 
jor’s gone to the Abbey and taken the 
child with him, and the maid’s off on a 
holiday.” 

The lady had descended from the cab 
and was standing in the road gazing ina 
bewildered way up and down it. She was 
elegantly but not very tidily dressed, and 
looked delicate, even from the distance 
at which Miss Dodson was viewing her. 

“T think I will just step over and tell 
her the major is away. It will only be 
good-natured, although I dare say she’s 
no better than she should be.” And Miss 
Dodson prepared to depart. 

“Pray be careful! These improper 
people are often so rude. Not that I 
know it from having spoken to even one 
of them, of course; but poor papa used to 
tell poor mamma “3 

An energetic bang of the front door cut 
short the stream of Miss Tippany’s remi- 
niscences. She could only clasp her 
hands in feeble deprecation (directed, 
perhaps, to the shades of her maternal 
ancestors) and watch Miss Dodson’s pro- 
ceedings. 

That energetic lady stepped briskly 
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across the road and addressed the stran- 
ger abruptly. 

“ Major Murdoch is out,” she said. 
“He won’t be back, I believe, until to- 
morrow morning.” 

The new-comer looked disappointed, for 
which Miss Dodson was_ unfeignedly 
grateful to her. For an exhibition of feel- 
ing always furnished the presumption that 
she was on the right trail, and possibly 
about to run her game to earth. 

“You are, perhaps, his sister?” she 
continued affably. ‘1 understood the ma- 
jor to say that he was expecting a sister.” 

“What nonsense!” said the lady rather 
irritably. “ He hasn’tany sister,” and she 
glanced at Miss Dodson with some con- 
tempt. That lady invariably flourished 
under contempt, and put forth sprouts of 
cringing. As a necessary concomitant, 
her new acquaintance rose in her esteem 
—she no longer had any doubt but that 
she was a lady. 

“Very likely I am mistaken,” she ex- 
claimed with an obsequious smile. “I 
never gossip or mix myself up with my 
neighbors’ affairs. What little I do hear 
I make a point of forgetting; so how 
should I know whether the major had sis- 
ters or not?” 

The stranger made no reply. She was 
twitching nervously at a glove which she 
held in one hand, and seemed absorbed 
in annoyance. 

“Who can she be?” Miss Dodson 
asked herself in an agony of curiosity. 
The lady had on a wedding ring, so the 
most likely supposition seemed to be that 
she was arunaway wife. This pregnant 
idea made Miss Dodson’s pulses bound. 
What food for gossip if the conjecture 
proved true! A scandal in high life — 
perhaps a divorce suit—and the major 
even wickeder than Silcombe thought 
him. Miss Tippany had flattened her 
nose against the window-pane of her sit- 
ting-room, and the sight of her in this 
attitude spurred Miss Dodson on to fur- 
ther investigation. 

“Perhaps you could wait,” she sug- 
gested blandly. 

“] shall certainly wait,” was the reply, 
delivered with rather a harsh laugh. “I 
am not going back without seeing him, 
that’s certain. And I’mso tired!’ She 
looked it. Her cheeks, indeed, were red, 
and her eyes bright, but both the flush 
and the brilliancy were hectic. 

She was thin and fragile-looking to the 
last degree, and her hands painfully 


? 


| wasted. But she was still young, and there 
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was an air of great refinement and ele- 
gance about her. 

“ May I offer you my house for an hour 
or two?” said Miss Dodson. “ Later, if 
Major Murdoch has not returned, my 
brother — Dr. Dodson, fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh — could 
find you a room 1 for the night. " 

The lady looked at her; ; hesitated a 
moment; then accepted. She dismissed 
the cabman and accompanied Miss Dod- 
son, who had obsequiously seized her bag 
and was disappointed to find no initials 
on it, into the house. 

She was barely seated before a fit of 
coughing came on, which left her in a con- 
dition of exhaustion alarming to behold. 
Miss Dodson, fairly scared, flew for wine, 
and had no difficulty in inducing her guest 
to drink two brimming bumpers. After 
this she revived a little, and Miss Dodson 
beheld a prespect of reward. Dexterous 
cross-questioning might elicit a great deal, 
she felt, and set to work at once. 

“You seem rather an invalid?” she re- 
marked sympathetically. 

“It’s a case of creaking doors,” said 
the lady. “I believe I ought to have 


died years ago; but I dare say I shall dis- 
appoint both doctors and friends for some 
time yet.” 

She spoke feebly, for her voice was 


nearly gone; but there was a slight ring 
of viciousness in her words, sufficient to 
make Miss Dodson prick up her ears. 

“ Every one must feel delighted to be 
thus disappointed. Your brother 
How stupidI am! _ I think you said Major 
Murdoch is #o¢ your brother?” 

“ No.” 

Miss Dodson gave a little cough. 
great friend, then?” 

“No.” Thenafter a second’s pause, as 
if impelled to say more, the stranger added 
with an odd smile: “ There is scant friend- 
ship between us and still less love.” 

Miss Dodson’s eyes nearly started out 
of her head. 

“Tell me something about Major Mur- 
doch,” resumed the lady. “Is he liked in 
this place?” 

“Really you could hardly come for in- 
formation on such points to a worse per- 
son than myself. I live here for the sake 
of my dear brother, and although acquaint- 
ances are forced on me, I have no inti- 
mates and gossip I abhor is 

“ Nonsense.” 

Miss Dodson, who had repeated her 
formula mechanically, stared with an air 
of slight bewilderment for an instant, then 
continued. 
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place, and people will talk about their 
neighbors’ affairs. Generally what I hear 
goes in one ear and out of the other. But 
since you ask me about Major Murdoch, 
I may say that report declares him to 
have a special attraction in Silcombe.” 

“An attraction! What attraction? A 
woman?” The stranger sat bolt upright 
with blazing eyes. 

“Of course,” said the enchanted Miss 
Dodson briskly. “A young girl, ot very 
nice, I think; but my taste is fastidious. 
However, the gentlemen see a great deal 
in her, which is, doubtless, what she cares 
most for. I must confess that even to my 
unobservant eyes the major seems im- 
mensely fascinated.” 

“ What is her name?” asked the lady 
huskily. She was shaking from head to 
foot with unmistakable fury, and Miss 
Dodson began to feel a little uneasy. 
Under such circumstances it was a relief 
to her to hear a ring at the front door. 

“ My brother, probably,” she said, 
springing up. “He will be delighted to 
make your acquaintance. Poor fellow! 
Silcombe is not what he has been accus- 
tomed to. The society of the place so 
empty-headed and 

The door opened to admit Miss Tip- 
pany, who, able to bear the pangs of un- 
gratified curiosity no longer, had stepped 
over “to beg for a skein of wool.” 

She sat down, looking at the stranger 
inquisitively, and calmly disregarding the 
scowl with which Miss Dodson had sig- 
nified her displeasure at the intrusion. 

“Introduce me,” said Miss Tippany, 
sotto voce, as she noted the unknown one’s 
elegant attire, and carefully threw back 
the bo: anet strings which obscured “ poor 
mamma’s ” por trait mounted as a brooch. 

The lady carelessly nodded in acknowl- 
edgment of the introduction. Then turn- 
ing her back on poor Miss Tippany with 
as little ceremony as she would have be- 
stowed on a window-pane, she said im- 
patiently: “You have not told me that 
girl’s name.” 

“The name of Major Murdoch’s dele 
passion? Really, I hardly know if I 
should be justified Miss Tippany 
will tell you how all her curiosity never 
elicits a word of gossip from me.” 

“ Wy curiosity, Miss Dodson? Upon 
my word, you have the strangest notions ! 
Poor mamma —one of the Delagommes 
of Sark, a name, I fancy, not quite un- 
known in the best circles 

“T must go to this girl; take me to her. 
I have something to tellher. Good heav- 
ens, woman, don’t sit staring at me in that 
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way! Either finish the statement your | 
slanderous tongue has begun, or take me | 
where I can hear the truth.” 

The lady had risen, and was standing 
over the petrified Miss Dodson. With 
her shrunken frame trembling all over, 
her eyes glittering, her breath coming in 
quick, agonized gasps, she presented a 
pathetic spectacle of fury made impotent 
by weakness. 

Miss Dodson was frightened, and she 
hated to be frightened ; it made her rude 
at once. 

“ Who are you?” she exclaimed coarse- 
ly. “What is Major Murdoch to you, I 
should like to know? If you think you 
will make a cat’s-paw of me, you are much 
mistaken, I can tell you. I asked you in 
here out of kindness, and I was a fool for 
my pains. There’s the door, madam ; 
you'll be so good as to walk through it at 
once.” 

A shriek from Miss Tippany interrupted 
her. The lady had staggered backwards, 
and now fell in a heap to the ground. 
They rushed to her, and on raising her 
head found that a thin stream of blood 
was trickling slowly from her mouth. 
Miss Tippany, frightened out of her wits, 
began to wring her hands and sob. Miss 
Dodson was half demented with rage, but 
she kept her presence of mind, and has- 


tened to apply such-remedies as she could 


think of. The stranger opened her eyes 
at last, but remained speechless, and the 
bleeding increased. Presently her gaze 
became fixed and glassy, and then even 
Miss Dodson nearly lost her head. She 
had sent in hot haste for her brother ; and 
presently, to her infinite relief, he arrived. 
The lady had again lost all consciousness, 
and was lying, as her hostess viciously 
expressed it, “like alog of wood.” At his 
first glance towards her, Dr. Dodson’s ex- 
pression changed. He approached her 
quickly, felt her pulse, listened to her 
heart, then curtly asked for a mirror and 
held it to her lips. “She is dead!” he 
announced. 

“Dead/” Miss Dodson’s voice rose 
to a consternated shriek. ‘And what on 
earth am I todo with her?” 

“ Who is she ?” asked the doctor. 

“ How should I know? She forced her- 
self in here to waitfor Major Murdoch. I 
dare say she was no better 

“ Hush!” cried Miss Tippany, and fell 
to sobbing again, the nervous, soft-hearted 
thing. 





For once in her life, and for one brief 
moment, Miss Dobson looked a little 
abashed. Somehow, a rebuke from so| 
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flabby a nature as Miss Tippany’s seemed 
to affect her more than any sterner protest 
could have done. 

Dr. Dodson, feeling very angry with 
the major, of whom, as a reputed rival, he 
was not unwilling to think ill, went off to 
despatch a telegram to the Abbey; while 
Miss Tippany, assisted by a servant, pro- 
ceeded to render some of the last ser- 
vices that the living can bestow on the 
dead. 

The corpse was laid out and covered 
with such flowers as the season yielded, 
when the major, looking very white and 
stern, drove up. 

Dr. Dodson received him, and gave him 
the only explanation he could furnish, 
“ A stranger — wished to wait — evidently 
the final stage of consumption — fatigued 
by the journey,” and so on. 

Major Murdoch listened in silence, be- 
traying no surprise and no violent emo- 
tion. When asked to look at the body, he 
silently bent his head. 

Miss Dodson and her brother accom- 
panied him up-stairs to the darkened 
room, suddenly become so solemn, where 
the dead woman lay. Miss Tippany, who 
was standing by the bed, turned the light 
of a candle upon the wax-like, wasted fea- 
tures; but even then the major did not 
speak immediately. 

“ You know her?” questioned the doc- 
tor at last. 

“ Yes,” said Arthur Murdoch gravely. 
“She was my wife.” 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

THE MEMOIRS OF THE COMTE DE 

BRIENNE, 

IMPROVED facilities of communication 
with Paris and a more general knowledge 
of the French language are leading to an 
increased demand for French literary 
works. This is amply indicated by the 
greater attention given in our press to 
French publications of merit, and by the 
establishment of an increasing number of 
French booksellers in various parts of the 
metropolis. For the present, however, 
the taste of English readers for French 
works is chiefly confined to fiction. Only 
the other day one of these booksellers 
replied to my inquiry for some new publi- 
cations that he could only offer me novels, 
as there was practically no demand for 
books of any other description. This 


| may not be a matter for surprise, as fiction 


is the most popular form which literature 
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takes, but it is none the less a matter for 
regret. Discrimination is not general, 
and the advantage which may be derived 
from one good French novel is more than 
counteracted by the perusal of scores of 
bad ones. Such compositions as Octave 
Feuillet’s “ Sibylle,” George Sand’s rural 
stories and tales to her grandchildren, 
some of the elder Dumas’s historical 
novels, Theuriet’s earlier works, to men- 
tion only a few, are lost amongst, or dis- 
carded for, the productions of the realistic 
school, which are, or should be, as offen- 
sive to our notions of art as to our ideas 
of decency. One vast and most important 
branch of French literature is almost 
ignored in this country, though it has the 
advantage of combining the charm of style 
and the fascination of romance with the 
reality of history. The natural reserve of 
the English character has, with some few 
exceptions, deterred our notabilities in the 
past from recording their private expe- 
riences for the benefit of posterity. On 
the other hand, the greater effusiveness 
of the French character has had the 
effect of preserving for us an inexhausti- 
ble store of personal and historical rem- 
iniscences of the deepest and widest 
interest. In most instances, the exigen- 


cies of modern life preclude the perusal 


of some of the most valuable of these me- 
moirs. Few can now find time to read 
such voluminous records as those of the 
Duc de St. Simon, the Marquis d’Argen- 
son, or the Cardinal de Retz. But there 
are many other and shorter memoirs which, 
if read chronologically, would give a clear 
insight into the political and social condi- 
tion of France from the days of Froissart, 
the contemporary of Edward the Third, 
down to the Revolution of 1789; and con- 
vey in a most attractive manner a correct 
knowledge of the men, manners, and cus- 
toms of successive generations. On the 
ground of propriety, it may be alleged 
that there is little to choose between the 
French novel and the French memoir. 
But if French books are to be read, it is 
manifestly desirable that we should read 
those which have, at any rate, the merit 
of conveying historical instruction as well 
as entertainment. It would, of course, be 
futile to judge France by English ideas, 
and in reading her history we must not 
lose sight of her national characteristics. 
Foremost among these we find that, for 
good or evil, women have played a con- 
spicuous part in the history of France — 
a state of things which Frenchmen have 
accepted as a matter of course. Theentire 
life of Henry the Fourth, the ideal of a 
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French monarch, was moulded by his gal- 
lantries, which even helped to endear him 
to his subjects. We cannot forget that, 
but for the dagger of Ravaillac, he would 
have plunged his country into war in pur- 
suit of his passion for the Princesse de 
Condé, who had sought refuge from him 
in Brussels. A special reason why the 
present moment seems appropriate to ad- 
vocate the reading of French memors is 
because our attention is being directed to 
the celebration of the centenary of the 
Revolution of ’89—not only to the dra- 
matic episodes of the struggle but to the 
investigation of its remotest causes. On 
these, the memoirs of the preceding cen- 
tury throw an abundant light. Among 
perhaps the least known in this country, 
but not the least attractive, are those of 
the Comte de Brienne, published in Paris 
in 1828, and edited by M. Barriére. 

The Comte de Brienne was descended 
from one Martial de Loménie, a clerk of 
the Council, who, being a zealous Hugue- 
not, was killed in the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew in 1572. Henry the Fourth 
adopted his son, sent him as ambassador 
to London, and made him a secretary of 
state. The next Loménie, the first of the 
family who was styled Comte de Brienne, 
negotiated in 1624 the marriage of Hen- 
rietta Maria with Charles the First, and 
afterwards became what we should term 
secretary for foreign affairs. His death 
in 1666 elicited from Louis the Fourteenth 
the flattering eulogium, “I lose to-day the 
oldest, most useful, and best-informed of 
my ministers.” His son, Louis Henri de 
Loménie, Comte de Brienne, writer of the 
memoirs, was born in 1635, three years 
before the birth of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and seven before the death of Cardinal 
Richelieu. At seven years of age he and 
his brother were appointed pages to Louis 
the Fourteenth, who was then in his fifth 
year. In the opening pages of his me- 
moirs he gives an amusing account of his 
first reception by his youthful sovereign : 


I remember that Madame de Lasalle (Wom- 
an of the Bedchamber to the Queen Regent), 
who was appointed by her Majesty to the 
guardianship of the King, received us, a pike 
in her hand, and beating a drum, at the head 
of the numerous company of pages whom she 
had under her command. She wore a large 
hat covered with black feathers, and carried a 
sword by her side. She gracefully placed 
muskets on our shoulders, and made us give 
a military salute; then kissed us on the fore- 
head, and blessed us in the most cavalier 
manner. We next went through our exer- 
cises, in which the King, though still wearing 
a pinafore, took much pleasure. His amuse. 
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ments were all martial. His fingers were 
always beating a drum, and as soon as his 
small hands could hold the sticks, he had a 
kettle-drum in front of him, on which he was 
constantly hammering. 


Young Brienne, however, was not al- 
lowed to waste his best years in these 
pastimes, and was sent to school. Though 
he candidly acknowledged that he pre- 
ferred court life, and even confesses that 
he had already begun to be corrupted 
by it, his subsequent career gave ample 
proof that he was noidler. Hestates that 
he learned geography, Latin, Greek, en- 
gineering, and history, and adds that he 
became proficient in athletic exercises. 
He tells us—and this is typical of the 
social conditions of the time —that by 
these latter exterior accomplishments he 
secured the good graces of those who 
directed the education of the young king. 
Brienne passes very rapidly over the next 
eight years of his life, the period during 
which the troubles of the Fronde agitated 
France. Three of these years, fortunately 
for him, he spent in travel, visiting the 
chief countries of the Continent, where he 
learned languages, and contracted a taste 
for works of art, which proved a great re- 
source to him in his later life. On his 
return he secured to himself the favorite 
opinion of the king by giving in the pres- 
ence of the court a polished and interest- 
ing account of his travels. Of the wars 
of the Fronde he records an incident which 
vividly illustrates the class feeling of the 
period. He says that the small Castle of 
Vieses was besieged, and that its gov- 
ernor, 
though not a nobleman, had the audacity to 
hold it against the royal army actually in sight 
of the King. But the King’s Marshal would 
stand no nonsense. ‘The governor was taken, 
and I had the pleasure of seeing him executed 
from my windows. 


However much such a sentiment may 
jar on us, it was only the natural outcome 
of a state of things in which the king was 
absolute, and was looked upon as the em- 
bodiment of the power and order of the 
nation. Louis the Fourteenth while still 
a child, long before the queen regent sur- 
rendered the government into his hands, 
began to evince a consciousness of his 
own position. Brienne relates that the 
queen regent, to amuse the young king, 
made him a present of a chariot drawn by 
eight horses. But the wars of the Fronde, 
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| the King looked absent. I went up to him 
|and saw that he cried, but not like a child. 
They were tears which anger and indignation 
could draw from the eyes of grown-up men. 
I took his hand, kissed it, and said, ‘*‘ Why 
do you cry, dear master?’? He answered, 
**T shall not always be a child! —but be 
silent; I wish that no one should notice my 
tears. Those Bordelais rogues shall not 
always dictate tome! I shall punish them as 
they deserve! Be silent, I say, and do not 
betray the confidence I put in you! ” 

The civil war continued, and the king, 
who was then in his fourteenth year, was 
more or less a prisoner in Paris. He 
amused himself by constructing a fort in 
the garden, and divided his young friends 
into its defenders and assailants. It was 
at this time, two days before the king 
came of age, when Brienne was in his 
seventeenth year, that he received the re- 
version of his father’s office. The custom 
of reversion, which lasted until the Revo- 
lution, obtained in most of the great cler- 
ical, ministerial, and court appointments. 
Originally in the gift of the sovereign, 
many of them could be bought and sold, 
and we constantly hear of the reversion of 
civil and court places changing hands by 
sale in this singular fashion. Brienne’s 
father, as we have seen, was secretary of 
state. On September 6, 1651, the last 


day of Anne of Austria’s regency, young 
Brienne took his oath to the queen on his 


appointment as assistant secretary of 
state, and kissed hands, “ never tiring,” 
as he ingenuously says, “of kissing those 
beautiful hands.” On the following day, 
in a dress covered with gold, and wearing 
a sword, he stood next the king when he 
declared his majority to the Parliament. 
Several succeeding chapters he devotes 
to events prior to his own persona! expe- 
rience, mainly to those relating to Riche- 
lieu’s administration. While on this sub- 
ject he gives his version of an historic 
episode : — 

The Cardinal was desperately in love, and 
made no secret of it, with a great Princess 
[Anne of Austria], whom the respect which I 
owe to her memory prevents me from naming 
here. The Princess and her confidant [the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse] were in those days 
quite as much inclined to amusement as to 
intrigue. One day they were talking together 
and laughing at the amorous Cardinal. ‘‘ He’s 
desperately in iove, madame,”’ said the con- 
fidant, ‘and I don’t know anything he would 
not do to please your Majesty. Shall I send 
him one evening into your room dressed as a 





which were then raging, filled the mind 
of Louis, and even this regal toy failed | 
to beguile him. On this occasion, says | 
Brienne, 


mountebank, and oblige him to dance the 
Sarabend? If you wish it he will come.”’ 
‘** Folly! *’ replied the Princess; but she was 
a woman, young, high-spirited, and fond of 
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The idea of such a sight struck her as 
entertaining. She took her friend at her 
word, who at once went to the Cardinal. The 
great Minister, although he had all the affairs 
of Europe in his head, still had his heart full 
of love. He accepted the strange assigna- 
tion, already thinking himself assured of his 
conquest. But it happened otherwise. Boc- 
cau [a famous musician], who played the vio- 
lin, was sent for. He was told to keep the 
secret — but are such secrets ever kept? and 
it was through him that the circumstances be- 
came known. Richelieu was attired in green 
velvet pantaloons, with garters ornamented 
with silver bells; he held castanets in his 
hands, and danced the Saraband, which was 
played by Boccau—the lady spectators and 
Boccau being hidden behind a screen, from 
which the movements of the dancer were seen. 
They laughed immoderately. How could 
they do otherwise? as I, in my fiftieth year, 
am still laughing over it. Boccau gone, the 
Cardinal went through all the stages of a 
declaration. But the Princess treated it all 
as buffoonery, and her contempt, seasoned 
with jests, so maddened the haughty prelate, 
that his love turned to hate. The Princess 
paid only too dearly for the pleasure she had 
derived trom seeing his Eminence dance. 


fun. 


Brienne was intimately acquainted with 
Mazarin, and a considerable part of his 
memoirs is taken up with the time of 
Mazarin’s ascendency. 


Mazarin, it may 
be remembered, was born in the Abruzzi, 
in 1602. He was most anxious to estab- 
lish his claim to noble birth, though tra- 
dition is probably correct in asserting that 
he was the grandson of a Sicilian artisan, 
and that his father was a confidential ser- 
vant to Prince Colonna. However, Ma- 
zarin gave himself the airs of a patrician, 
though he led the life of an adventurer 
—sometimes a soldier, sometimes a 
priest, sometimes a diplomatist — always 
on the alert for a favorable opening for 
his talents. He had the luck to meet 
at Casal, near Turin, Cardinal Richelieu, 
who was there settling some diplomatic 
question of importance. His success in 
a difficult negotiation excited the admi- 
ration of Richelieu, who, struck with 
the subtle and resourceful mind of the 
young diplomatist, as well as with his 
good looks, invited him to Paris. There 
he had a further opportunity of appreciat- 
ing his intellectual gifts, his patience, and 
his genius as a negotiator. He procured 
Mazarin the cardinal’s hat, and at his 
death, in 1642, recommended him to the 
king as prime minister. It is well known 
that Anne of Austria awarded him not 
only her confidence but her affection, so 
that it was even believed that she was 
secretly married to him — the union being 
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rendered possible by the fact that Mazarin 
was a lay cardinal. His diplomatic skill 
in arranging the Treaty of Westphalia in 
1648, and that of the Pyrenees in 1650, 
justified Richelieu’s estimate of- his spe- 
cial talents; while the weakness he dis- 
played in the civil war, and the confusion 
in which he involved the finances of the 
country, showed the restricted scope of 
his capacity as an administrator. Brienne, 
as assistant secretary of state, was much 
in Mazarin’s company, and we are indebted 
to him for many details of the cardinal’s 
character and private life. Brienne’s ad- 
miration of his fine figure and handsome 
countenance is qualified by the statement 
that “the cardinal was always profusely 
perfumed to disguise the natural result of 
his want of cleanliness.” With regard to 
his religious observances Brienne sarcas- 
tically observes : — 


-I never saw him read his breviary, but he 
probably had a dispensation from Rome. He 
went to mass every day, which was something, 
but he was not scrupulous, and a plurality of 
benefices did not embarrass him. He was 
fond of the play, of ballets, and especially of 
gambling, to which he gave as much time as 
to the direction of affairs. He bore his losses 
too impatiently, and showed himself too sen- 
sitive about winning. He knew well how to 
manage his game, and generally took acroupier 
with him who played better than he did, as 
he was afraid to lose. Finally, he thought 
that, as all great gamblers had the reputation 
of cheating, he might do as others did, and, 
what he called in milder phrase, ‘‘take his 
advantage.”’ 


From another source we learn that Ma- 
zarin spent several hours in the morning 
weighing in the scales the coin he had 
won the night before, so as to pay his 
losses on the next evening with the light 
money. High play now became the chief 
pastime of the French court, and, as we 
are aware, was imported into England by 
Charles the Second and his courtiers. 
We are told that Mme. de Montespan 
often lost six ‘hundred thousand livres at 
a single sitting, and on Christmas day lost 
forty-two hundred thousand livres. The 
Duchesse d’Orléans, mother of the regent, 
writing from Versailles to her sister in the 
year 1695, gives a graphic description of 
the gaming-room : — 


Here they do nothing but play at lansque- 
net: the gamblers behave like madmen —one 
howls, one thumps so strongly on the table 
with his fists that the whole room vibrates, a 
third blasphemes in such a manner that it 
makes one’s hair stand on end, and they all 
look so beside themselves that it is appalling 
to behold. 
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Brienne devotes many pages to an ac- 
count of the magnificent collection of 
works of art which Mazarin had amassed. 
Charles the First in England and Mazarin 
in France may be said to have been the 
first collectors in the modern sense of the 
word. The cardinal from his earliest 
youth had a craze for works of art. When 
a young man, while travelling in Italy, he 
bought a rosary for a few francs, which its 
owner thought to be of glass, but which 
Mazarin recognized as made of precious 
stones, and sold it afterwards in France 
at an enormous profit. As he grew in 
power and wealth he increased his collec- 
tion, and a splendid opportunity was af- 
forded him for doing so in 1650, when the 
treasures of Charles the First were sold 
by Cromwell. He did not, however, avail 
himself of itimmediately. He considered 
that an extravagant value or reserve had 
been placed on the articles for sale. We 
can well gauge the difference in value 
both of works of art and of money in those 
days, when we hear that the famous car- 
toons of Raphael, one of the few things 
saved from the general wreck of Charles 
the First’s galleries, were then valued at 
300/. 


Never [says Brienne] has any private indi- 
vidual gathered together more statues, vases, 
pictures, ana carvings. His rooms were hung 
with the finest tapestries of France, Spain, 
Italy, and Flanders. The King of Spain 
made him a present of a tapestry representing 
the Labors of Hercules, made from a drawing 
of Titian, and all embroidered in gold. Louis 
de Haro, the Spanish Ambassador, gave him 
excellent tapestries made at Bruges, after a 
drawing of a pupil of Raphael. What tables 
and sideboards from Florence made in mosaic! 
What fire-dogs made of silver! What crystal 
and ormolu chandeliers, gilt mirrors, and 
sconces ! 

Brienne, owing to his official position, 
often acted as secretary to the cardinal, 
and it is a proof of the young man’s intel- 
ligence that the wily minister showed him 
much contdence. This intimacy enabled 
him to witness many strange and interest- 
ing scenes. In 1650, the year of the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of the Pyrenees, and 
of the marriage of Louis the Fourteenth 
with the infanta of Spain, when Brienne 
was twenty-five years of age, the cardinal, 
as the result of his exertions, contracted 
the illness from which he died the follow- 
ing year: — 

One day, as he was in bed, Anne of Austria 
came to inquire how he was, ‘‘ Very bad,’’ 
he answered; and, without saying anything 
else, threw back the coverlet, pulied out his 
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legs and showed them to the Queen. ‘See, 
madame,’’ said he, ‘‘ these Jegs have lost the 
rest which they gave to France.’’ They were 
so livid and lean that the good Queen could 
not help uttering a loud cry and shedding a 
few tears on seeing him in so deplorable a 
state. The health of his Eminence became 
weaker ever since then, and, in fact, the rest 
of his life was one long agony. 


Soon after this Brienne writes : — 


I was walking in the new apartment of his 
palace, when I heard, owing to the noise which 
his slippers made, that the Cardinal was 
coming. I hid myself behind the tapestry 
and I heard him speaking aloud. ‘* Ah! [ 
must leave all this,’’ and he halted at every 
step, he was so weak, looking on one side, 
then on the other. Glancing at the articles 
which struck him most, he exclaimed, sighing 
from the bottom of his heart, ‘‘I must leave 
all this. I had so much trouble in acquiring 
these things, and I leave them with regret. [ 
shall not see them any more where I am going 
to.’ Isighed heavily, so that he heard me. 
‘* Who is there?’’ he said. ‘‘It is I,’’ I re- 
plied; ‘‘ I was waiting here to speak to your 
Eminence of an important letter.’”” ‘*Come,”’ 
he said in a piteous tone — he was only attired 
in a furred dressing-gown with a nightcap on 
his head. ‘*Give me your hand; I am very 
weak.’’ He would not let me speak to him 
on business. ‘‘ I am no longer in a fit state,’’ 
said he; ‘‘ speak to the King, and do what he 
says. Look at this beautiful Correggio, this 
Venus by Titian, and this incomparable pic- 
ture of the Flood by Caraccio. I must Jeave 
all these. Adieu, my dear pictures, which I 
have liked so much, and which have cost me 
so much money!’”’... Four or five days 
before his death the Cardinal had himself 
shaved and his moustache curled. He was 
so thoroughly smothered with paint that he 
never looked so white and so pink. He then 
| took a turn in the garden in his sedan chair, 
| whereby he accelerated his death, which drew 
from the courtiers the heartless remark that 
‘*a hypocrite he lived and a hypocrite he 
died.”’ 


His magnificent collection Mazarin of- 
fered to the king shortly before his death, 
but the latter would only accept the four- 
teen famous Mazarin diamonds, which 
remained among the French crown jewels. 
The greater portion of his effects went to 
the husband of one of his nieces, who took 
the title of Duc de Mazarin, and from 
whom the king bought sundry pictures 
which are still the chief ornaments of the 
Louvre. This same niece, the Duchesse 
de Mazarin, one of the famous beauties oi 
the court of Charles the Second, ended 
her days in London, while her husband, 
who was a maniac, mutilated some of the 
cardinal’s finest antique statues whose 
| nudity offended him. 
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Mazarin and Anne of Austria were the 
subject of the most scurrilous libels. 
Books of vile poems were published 
against the queen, which may well have 
served as a pattern for those calumnies 
which were circulated against Marie An- 
toinette a hundred years later. Mazarin, 
with that peculiar cunning and avaricious 
character of his, had all the copies of the 
books attacking himself bought up under 
the pretence of destroying them, then he 
had them secretly sold, and made about 
2,000/. by the transaction. He laughingly 
said, ** These Frenchmen are capital fel- 
lows—as long as they can sing and 
scribble they let me do what I like.” A 
more agreeable trait of his character was 
that he would have no one unhappy about 
him. When any one was proposed to him 
for his household, his first question would 
be, “Is he happy?” Pernicious as was 
the example he set to the king, by his 
avarice on the one hand and his prodigality 
on the other, still he taught the young 
monarch many a lesson in statecraft from 
which he was not slow to profit. Brienne 
refers to the well-known story that after 
Mazarin’s death, when the Archbishop of 
Rheims went to the king, and asked with 
whom he was in future to transact the 
business of the clergy, the king replied, 
“A moi, M. l’Archevéque.” Whether he 
used these words or not, it is certain that 
from that very moment he took the helm 
of the State into his own hands. But 
neither his application to business nor his 
recent marriage precluded him from fall- 
ing in love with Louise de la Valliére, on 
whom young Brienne had himself cast an 
admiring eye. However, the instant he 
discovered the king’s passion, in a thor- 
oughly courtier-like manner, he hastened 
to abandon all idea of her. During the 
next two years he enjoyed the favor and 
confidence of the king, and among other 
particulars of the king’s business habits 
he describes the Cabinet councils as they 
were held by Mazarin, and by the king 
after his death :— 

In Mazarin’s time these councils were held 
in his room while he was being shaved and 
dressed, and he often played with a bird or a 
monkey while they were talking to him on 
business. The young King used to come in 
when the council was over and receive a lesson 
in politics. . . . As soon as his Majesty had 
ordered his council we met once a week. It 
consisted of eight Ministers besides his Maj- 
esty. The King listened to us sitting, all the 
Ministers standing, the Chancellor on his left, 
close to the bed, the others standing wherever 
they could. The Secretaries of State stood 
while speaking to his Majesty, and if one had 
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anything to write he sat on a stool at the end 
of the table where there was an inkstand and 
paper. 

Immediately after this Brienne gives 
an account of one of the rare occasions on 
which Louis the Fourteenth lost his tem- 
per. It appears that the Spanish ambas- 
sador in London had ordered his chariot 
to take precedence by force of that of the 
French ambassador : — 


This unpleasant news was brought to me by 
a special courier, from London, at eleven 
o’clock at night. I went at once to see the 
King, who was supping with the Queen, the 
Dowager Queen, and his brother. ‘* What’s 
the news, Brienne ?’’ he asked, and I related 
to him how the Spanish Ambassador’s ser- 
vants had cut the traces of our Ambassador’s 
carriage, killed the postilion, and houghed 
the horses. The King, without answering, 
rose from the table with such a movement of 
rage that he almost knocked it over, and took 
me into the room of the Queen Dowager to 
hear the despatch. The Queen followed and 
begged him to finish his supper, but he only 
replied, ‘‘ I have supped, madam! ”’ and then, 
turning to me, said, ‘‘I shall have satisfac- 
tion, or declare war against the King of Spain, 
and I shall then force him to make his Am- 
bassadors give precedence to mine in every 
European Court.’”?. .. I remained fully a 
quarter of an hour with the King, and, having 
received his orders, spent the whole night 
writing, but did not fail to attend his levee in 
the morning. 


A special council was summoned for 
this affair, and eventually the king ob- 
tained from the king of Spain the repara- 
tion he demanded. It must be remem- 
bered that Louis was only in his twenty- 
fourth year at this time, so that he already 
gave ample proof of his arrogant nature. 
Precedence, rank, and etiquette were, 
however, in these days matters of the first 
importance, not only in France, but in 
every European country. Louis the Four- 
teenth, in pursuance of his usual policy of 
self-exaltation, drew up a new code of 
etiquette, which filled several volumes. 
It had, it is true, the merit of settling 
dangerous and often sanguinary disputes, 
but it enslaved in a puerile manner every 
action of his life ; indeed, every hour of 
his day. The most rigid etiquette ruled 
the camp, as well as the court, when the 
king took the field. Even during the 
hardships of a campaign, a marshal con- 
sidered it a distinction of the highest order 
to be invited to sit at the king’s table. 
While at Paris no one, not even the dau- 
phin, was allowed to enjoy that privilege. 
Brienne says that during the years he 
served as secretary of state he only twice 
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shared the king’s supper. The first time 
was on board a boat near Bordeaux. Hav- 
ing boasted tremendously of the distinc- 
tion, he adds: “I didn’t eat next him, but 
at the sideboard off a dish from the king’s 
cadenas, which he gave me with his own 
hand.” These cadenas were cases of 
gold or silver, containing the small plate 
which only the king and queen and some 
few princes of the blood were allowed to 
use. Originally adopted as a precaution 
against poison they were fastened with a 
padlock —hence the name. An extract 
from the “code of rights,” mentioned 
above, will show how the most minute de- 
tails of the king’s life were provided for 
in his elaborate scheme of etiquette :— 


When the King left his bed it was ordained 
that the Great Chamberlain, or the First Gen- 
tleman, or the First Lord in Waiting, or some 
other great dignitary, should put on his dress- 
ing-gown, which the first valet de chambre 
should hold. When the King received his 
shirt, which was always given by the First 
Prince of the Blood, the first valet de chambre 
assisted him in putting on the right sleeve, 
while the groom of the stole assisted him with 
the left. 


When the king went to bed the same 
torms were observed, and it was of the 
very highest importance that the first 
valet de chambre should unfasten his left 
garter, though we are not told whose duty 
it was to perform that office for the right 
one. The queen, in this respect, was 
more fortunate than her consort, as we 
are distinctly assured she was allowed to 
unfasten her own garters. To enhance 
the effect of these regulations, it will be 
seen the king arranged that those officers 
who came nearest his person should have 
the highest position and precedence. In 
practice these rules of etiquette had re- 
sults contrary to all natural feeling as 
well as sentiment. For instance, the 
daughter of the king’s brother, the Duc of 
Orleans, who married the Duke of Lor- 
raine, when she came to Versailles was 
never allowed to sit on anything higher 
than a footstool in the presence of her 
father and mother, though her mother 
was greatly attached to her. The sole 
object of all these rules was to augment 
the majesty of the king at the cost of the 
pride and standing of the nobility. The 
nobility had no option but to adopt them, 
and outwardly they adopted them cheer- 
fully, for in some ways they pandered to 
their vanity, but behind the scenes they 
revenged themselves by publishing satires 
at the expense of the dispenser of all these 
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favors. It is not surprising that in the 
days preceding the Revolution the liberal- 
minded members of the aristocracy threw 
themselves heart and soul into the new 
movement, which promised them enfran- 
chisement from this loathsome weight of 
subjection. Nor can it be wondered at 
that Marie Antoinette, fresh from the 
rural simplicity of Schoenbrunn, should 
try to escape from her gilded prison at 
Versailles to the seclusion of the Petit 
Trianon, where she could indulge in un- 
conventional intercourse with her friends. 
So long as this pompous and puerile folly 
was overshadowed by the military and 
personal grandeur of Louis the Four- 
teenth, it was tolerated by public opinion ; 
but under the levity of Louis the Fif- 
teenth, and the effeteness of his successor, 
it became unbearable and inexcusable. 
Yet, again, the entire fabric of the French 
monarchy had become so obsolete towards 
the end of the last century, that its prestige 
rested only upon these trivial observances, 
and it sustained irreparable damage even 
from these acts of Marie Antoinette, 
which tended towards bringing royalty 
down to the level of ordinary mortality. 

The wastefulness of the court, and the 
multiplicity of useless offices maintained 
down to the time of Louis the Sixteenth, 
were another prime source of public dis- 
content and disaffection. Among the 
minor offices established during the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth, in the household 
of the younger princes of the blood, were, 
for instance, “four overseers of the roast 
meat,” “one chafewax,” “four barbers,” 
“one doctor and two valets to the pages,” 
“a captain of the greyhounds,” and many 
others equally absurd, to which high sala- 
ries were attached, of course, at the cost 
of the country. 

Brienne touches very little on politics, 
and whenf he alludes to the visits of the 
king to the Parlement, dwells chiefly on 
the magnificence of his own attire on such 
occasions. His omission to give us an 
account of the famous scene which was 
enacted in the Parlement in the year 1655, 
when Louis the Fourteenth was in his 
eighteenth year, is to be regretted. Nu- 
merous and conflicting versions of that 
scene are to be found in contemporary 
memoirs. Louis the Fourteenth is sup- 
posed to have arrived from the forest of 
Vincennes, and entered the Parlement in 
his hunting costume, with a whip in his 
hand. The Parlement had expressed a 
wish to revise a financial decree it had 
registered, and the king is declared to 
have said :— 
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‘‘Every one knows the misfortunes that 
have been caused by the discussions of Parle- 
ment. I intend to prevent these for the fu- 
ture, and I order that the discussions shall 
cease which began on the edicts you have 
registered. M. le Président, I forbid you to 
allow these deliberations to continue, and you, 
gentlemen, to ask for them.’’ On being re- 
monstrated with that these deliberations were 
‘for the good of the State,’? he answered, 
“‘ L’état, c’est moi! ”’ 


In those days there were no shorthand 
writers, and we may assume that this epi- 
gram, if not actually invented for him, was 
very much improved by some admirer of 
the young monarch. Mazarin was then 
at the zenith of the power, and the king 
was still his obedient instrument. How- 
ever, if he did not use these words, he 
might have done so, as he acted only too 
well up to their purport. An amusing 
variant of this story is related of a very 
much later day —in fact, within the last 
few years. A certain young lady was 


summoned before a legal tribunal in Paris 
on a charge of having displayed too much 
action in her dancing at the Bal de l’Opéra. 
She presented herself before the judge 
with a most demure air, and was interro- 
gated by him. 


“What is your name?” 
he asked. “Anastasie,” she replied. 
“Yourage?” “Eighteen.” “ Your pro- 
fession—votre état?” he added sarcas- 
tically. Anastasie was for a moment 
nonplussed by the peremptoriness of the 
question, but, casting down her eyes, 
twirled a handsome diamond ring on her 
finger and adjusted a small velvet cloak 
on her shoulders as she answered boldly, 
“état, c'est moi!” The tribunal and 
the court lost their gravity at this unex- 
pected answer, and Mademoiselle Anas- 
tasie was acquitted forthwith. 

The Parlement which Louis treated in 
this fashion had, of course, nothing but 
the name in common with the English 
Parliament. Until its abolition in 1790, 
it was, strictly speaking, a judicial body, 
and combined the functions of all the law 
courts of the realm. The king in France 
always was and always remained the su- 
preme fountain-head of justice for the 
whole kingdom. He merely delegated 
those functions to a Council, nominated 
by him, and in no way representing the 
people. From the very earliest days of 
the French monarchy, when there was 
still a great confusion of supreme powers, 
there existed political assemblies which 
dealt with the affairs of the State. 
Amongst these was the King’s Council, 


which administered justice in his name. | 
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That council, the Curia Dominis Regis, 
gradually grew into a Parlement, whilst 
the national assemblies in time became 
merged in the States-General. The Par- 
lement consisted originally of the great 
feudatories, bishops, and great officers of 
the crown, and for the first time, in 1344, 
it was thoroughly organized by the king, 
who fixed the number of its members. 
These included three presidents, seventy- 
eight councillors, thirty-four ecclesiastics, 
and forty-four laymen. In time the number 
was considerably increased. Noblemen 
were then so illiterate, that they each had 
to be assisted by a councillor or lawyer, 
who, in time, took their place in the Parle- 
ment, and superseded the ecclesiastics, 
who were rendered ineligible. These law- 
yers became the founders and ministers of 
the royal authority. They were recruited 
from the middle classes, and eventually 
proclaimed, although they were unable to 
assert them, the rights of the people. The 
French Parlement destroyed the authority 
of the barons by centralizing the adminis- 
tration of justice, and by performing its 
judicial functions in the king’s name and 
in his interest. Thus, while in England 
the assembly of barons at Runnymede was 
the forerunner of the establishment of 
popular liberty, the French Parlement, as 
it grew into shape, became the strongest 
instrument of the king’s authority. We 
have the opinion of Machiavelli that “ the 
Parlement was the strength of the kings 
of France.” 

The kings of France established the 
formality of having their laws and decrees 
registered by the Parlement. In 1527 
Francis the First submitted to the Parle- 
ment the Treaty of Madrid, which he had 
signed when in captivity in the preceding 
year, and then declared, because the Par- 
lement refused to register it, that it was 
null and void. This was merely a con- 
venient excuse for breaking his oath. At 
the same time, this formality of registra- 
tion could not be effected without discus- 
sion, and it led inevitably to the examina- 
tion, criticism, and even the vetoing occa- 
sionally, by refusing to register, of the 
king’s decrees. Thus during the religious 
wars of the sixteenth century the Parle- 
ment took a creditable part in favor of 
religious liberty. Henry the Second soon 
put a stop to this by imprisoning five or 
six councillors and sending one to the 
stake. Richelieu was not the kind of man 
to brook the independence of any public 
body. When the Parlement refused to 
register one of the royal decrees, the car- 
dinal sent for the magistrates, and made 
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them listen on their knees, while, having 
torn up their decrees, he dictated another 
in which he condemned their boldness for 
having dared to oppose him. They re- 
venged themselves by refusing for eigh- 
teen months to register the letters patent 
of the French Academy which Richeileu 
had instituted. 

A date in the history of the Parlement 
of interest to Englishmen was March 17, 
1713, which witnessed the registration of 
the act of renunciation of the throne of 
Spain after the Wars of the Succession. 
The Peace of Utrecht, which was actually 
signed a month later, could not be con- 
cluded until this formality had been com- 
plied with. 

The Duc de Berri, the grandson of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and the Duc d’Or- 
léans, the future regent, were both present, 
with the dukes and peers of the realm. 
The poor young Duc de Berri had to de- 
liver a speech which he had learned by 
heart, but when the time came he could 
only utter the word “ Monsieur,” which he 
did four times in succession. On his re- 
turn home, he fell into an armchair crying 
out that he was dishonored. ‘ They have 
only thought of stultifying me, and of 
scheming to smother what I might have 
become. I was a younger son — they 
were afraid of the consequences. They 
have annihilated me! 1 was only taught 
to play and hunt, and they have succeeded 
in making me a brute, an incapable. 

This pathetic incident affords a pain- 
ful proof of the principles on which the 
education of the princes of the day pro- 
ceeded. 

The nearest approach to the British 
Parliament among the institutions of 
France, the States-General, was a dis- 
tinctly political body, comprising dele- 
gates from the nobility, the clergy, and 
the commons. The States-General dates 
from the most dim and distant past of 
French history, when there were assem- 
blies of freemen which discussed national 
questions, and were not unlike the Wite- 
nagemote of Saxon times. They were 
often summoned in the earlier times of 
the French monarchy; but when, under 
Richelieu, a compact, united, and civilized 
France bowed its will before a firmly es- 
tablished ruler, the king naturally shirked 
calling together a body which might in- 
fringe his authority, so that from the year 
1614 the States-General was never con- 
vened until the fatal days of 1789. How- 
ever, to return to Brienne. We haveseen 
that Brienne at the age of twenty-eight 
enjoyed the confidence of the king, as well 





as a great political position. For some un- 
accountable reason — and Brienne glances 
very lightly over this critical period in his 
career in his own memoirs, while other 
writers fail to enlighten us sufficiently on 
the subject—he suddenly fell into dis- 
grace. It has been proved that his pas- 
sion for gambling induced him to “ take 
his advantage,” as his patron Mazarin put 
it, at cards. But that would hardly have 
been a sufficient reason, in those lax times, 
for his expulsion from court. Another sug- 
gestion is that the king entertained a lurk- 
ing jealousy on the subject of Brienne’s 
passion for Louise de la Valliére. At any 
rate, Brienne sold his office to M. de 
Lionne for nine hundred thousand livres, 
having refused double the sum for it ona 
previous occasion. Shortly afterwards he 
lost his wife, and entered a religious con- 
gregation, where he qualified for the first 
step in the priesthood; but he soon 
changed his mind, returned to society, and 
gave up his time to the cultivation of 
poetry andart. This led him intoa course 
of dissipation, which so angered his fam- 
ily and the king that he had to leave the 
country. He went to Germany, and found 
an asylum at the court of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, with whose wife he is al- 
leged to have carried on an intrigue. 
History is very obscure on these points, 
but, whether on the ground first stated, or 
any other, he was recalled to France, and 
at once imprisoned at St. Lazare under 
the pretext of lunacy. He was confined 
there for eighteen years ; and, considering 
that his memoirs were written during that 
period, that they display great lucidity of 
mind, and the most perfect recollection of 
events and even conversations of a period 
long before, the charge of insanity must 
be discarded. The Abbé de Choisy, who 
was often allowed to visit Brienne in his 
prison, states in his memoirs that he never 
went to see him without being delighted 
with his conversation ; speaks of the mag- 
nificent collection of prints he had gath- 
ered, of his skill in drawing and playing 
the piano, and even of some religious po- 
ems he wrote, as well as novels. On his 
release from prison he lived in retirement 
until his death in 1698. Brienne never 
mentions Louis the Fourteenth but with 
the greatest respect and admiration. In 
the very last pages of his memoirs he 
praises his wisdom, his moderation, his 
patience, whilst always eulogizing the 
king’s sense of dignity. He relates how 
on one occasion the Dutch ambassador 
spoke to the king in a public audience 
with his hat on his head: — 
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‘* You speak very proudly,”’ says the King, 
‘*M. l’Ambassadeur. Another King, less 
patient, would order you to be thrown out of 
the window.’’ Without giving him time to 
answer, Louis turned to me and said, ‘*‘ Com- 
plain to his master by my Ambassador.”’ The 
Dutchman changed color and took off his hat. 
I followed the King into his study, and he 
said, *‘That brewer of beer is insolent.’’ 
‘“‘ Certainly, sire,’ I replied; ‘‘I had a mind 
to throw his hat down at your feet.” ‘* You 
would have done wrong, Brienne. He shall 
pay for the sneer, or I will show him who is 
master.’? This was the cause of the treaty of 
commerce with Holland being broken off. 
On another occasion, when I was young and 
thoughtless, I was galloping behind the King 
in the gardens of St. Germain. I was riding 
on a fiery mare, and, being hit by the Duc de 
Joyeuse, I cannoned against the King’s horse, 
and he was much shaken. I threw myself on 
the ground, and begged his pardon, and see- 
ing me in that. position, he merely said, ‘‘ An- 
other time don’t gallop so close behind me. 
Get up. It was the Duke’s fault.’”? He gave 
me his hand, which I never kissed so ardently, 
often as I had done so before and after. 


Whether it was the outcome of an aris- 
tocratic reverence for the king, or of the 
consciousness of guilt, Brienne, in the 
course of his memoirs, never dispiays the 
least irritation against him. Every page 


of his book glows with admiration for the 
sovereign with whom he was associated in 


the most brilliant epoch of his life. Louis 
the Fourteenth, especially in his earlier 
years, had the faculty of inspiring those 
with whom he came into contact with a 
boundless admiration. To estimate fairly 
his character, we should not forget the 
chivalrous prince of the days of Louise 
de la Valliére in the infatuated and intol- 
erant tyrant of those of Madame de Main- 
tenon. We must remember, as well, that 
from the very remotest era of the French 
monarchy, the king was looked upon as 
the incarnation of France. As far back 
as the year 1346, when after the battle of 
Cregy, Philip the Sixth fled for his life, 
and sought refuge at the castle of Broyes, 
he replied to its governor, who asked 
“Who is there?” “Open your gates to 
the fortune of France!” These words 
are redolent of the whole spirit of French 
history. The king was always consid- 
ered, and actually was, “the fortune of 
France,” and down to Louis the Four- 
teenth the power and glory of France 
were identified with the personality of the 
king. Louis, with a thorough knowledge 
of the character of his people, utilized this 
sentiment for the advancement of his own 
ends and the gratification of his own van- 


ity, while not neglecting their interests. | 
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On his accession, the one great obstacle 
to the unity and pacification of the coun- 
try was the power of the feudal chiefs, for 
whose influence we can only finda par- 
allel in England in the days of the Plan- 
tagenets. In times of foreign war, the 
nobility patriotically stood by the king; 
but when the country was at peace abroad, 
France was perpetually disturbed by their 
pretensions and intrigues. Their final 
subjection, which Richelieu had begun by 
sanguinary means, Louis completed in 
a more diplomatic manner. Admirably 
qualified for the profession of an autocrat, 
enthusiastic yet dignified, gracious yet re- 
served, despotic yet courteous, he invested 
the throne with a hitherto unknown glam- 
or. He made the favors he alone could 
bestow tke most coveted objects of ambi- 
tion, but prevented these favors from sink- 
ing into contempt by making prowess in 
the field the road to the highest prefer- 
ment. By this means he inspired the 
nobility with a desire for military glory 
and a spirit of emulation which found ex- 
pression in many deeds of bravery. Thus 
we read in Brienne that the Prince de 
Condé and Villeroi, while still young men, 
were attacking the fortress of Déle, the 
capital of the Franche Comté, and were 
sitting in the trenches, when the prince 
remarked to his subaltern officer that 
neither of their fathers had distinguished 
himself inthe late campaign. “ Marquis,” 
said he, “ we must here vindicate the honor 
of your father and mine!” The trench 
was a dangerous one to pass; the attack 
was hot and sanguinary. Villeroi, who 
was commanding a regiment, was the first 
to pass, and, reaching the summit of the 
bastion, he cried down to the Prince de 
Condé, “ My father is satisfied ; what says 
yours?” “We shall try that he too will 
e content,” answered the prince, laugh- 
ing, in the thick of the fight; and in a 
moment he too was on the rampart. 

The most exalted order in France — 
the Saint-Esprit—he gave only to those 
who had borne arms at one time or an- 
other. Brienne tells us, not without much 
heartburning, that it was withheld from 
his father because he had only distin- 
guished himself in civil employment. 
But if Louis, for reasons of policy, refused 
to grant this order except for military ser- 
vices, there was scarcely any other favor 
which those who were in his good graces 
could not command. A striking instance 
of this is afforded by an experience of the 
Marquis de Cavoye, one of his favorites, 
who desired to buy some land adjoining 
his garden, which the owner refused to 
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sell. The king, on hearing of the refusal, 
peremptorily bought the land himself, and 
presented it to the marquis. By such 
despotic exercises of his authority he 
strengthened his hold on the allegiance of 
the nobles. And at atime while dazzling 
his court and people with shows of unex- 
ampled magnificence, while indulging in 
carrousels, ballets, festivities, and pom- 
pous representations of all kinds, he dis- 
played a most remarkable capacity for 
work, found leisure to peruse the reports 
he received, and to draw up instructions to 
his ambassadors and generals, listened to 
every grievance and every observation, 
and formed his own sagacious and com- 
mon-sense conclusions. It is strange— 
and Brienne corroborates their opinion — 
that all the historical records of the sev- 
enteenth century are unanimous in assert- 
ing his want of education—in fact, his 
positive ignorance of elementary subjects. 
But he possessed great natural gifts — 
perception of character, administrative 
ability, a lucid and powerful intellect, a 
tenacity of purpose — which amply atoned 
for his lack of book-learning. That Ma- 


zarin recognized early his great capacities, 
his reply to some one who expressed a 
doubt upon the point gives indisputable 
“They could not know him,” he 


proof. 
said, “as there is sufficient material in 
him to make four kings and an honest 
man.” Of these abilities, however, the best 
evidence is contained in the six volumes 
of notes, written in Louis’s own hand, 
which are deposited in the National Li- 
brary in Paris. When only twenty-three 
years of age, the period at which he as- 
sumed the personai management of affairs, 
and when he was, to all outward appear- 
ance, engrossed by court entertainments, 
he began to make daily notes of his chief 
actions, to discuss them, and preserve 
them as a means of educating his son in 
the art of reigning. ‘ Empires,” he says, 
“can only be preserved in the same man- 
ner as they are acquired — by vigor, vigi- 
lance, and labor.” The dauphin profited 
very little by his father’s instructions, 
An insignificant man in all respects, his 
time was spent in hunting and gambling, 
occupations which he occasionally varied 
by an essay in the field of gallantry. In 
this latter pursuit he once, at least, re- 
ceived a check which must have been a 
rare experience. He was anxious to pur- 
chase a small but beautiful chateau in the 
neighborhood of Versailles, the property 
of a convent, which he intended as a 
residence for his mistress. The abbess, 
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marily razed to the ground, as the only 
effectual way of defeating it. The king, 
we are told, was for some time uncertain 
whether to be angry at the rebuke admin- 
istered to his son, or to admire the inde- 
pendence and rectitude of the abbess. 
Admiration ultimately prevailed. 

To its end Louis the Fourteenth’s life 
was full of “ vigor, vigilance, and labor ;” 
but the adulation which he received, the 
long term of an autocratic rule which he 
never relaxed, his faith in the doctrine of 
divine right which induced him to believe 
himself almost superhuman, warped his 
judgment and demoralized his nature, 
while they destroyed the self-respect and 
independence of the nobles, and widened 
the chasm between them and the middle 
classes. Louis the Fourteenth, in his 
efforts to establish his throne on the 
securest foundation, was, in fact, the first 
great leveller of French institutions, and 
a pioneer of the French Revolution. The 
second half of his reign contrasts so pain- 
fully with the first that we turn with relief 
to memoirs like those of Brienne, where 
we see him in his halcyon period. These 
memoirs remained in the keeping of 
Brienne’s descendants, and would have 
been published by the Cardinal de Lo- 
ménie, finance minister of Louis the Six- 
teenth, but for the troubles of the Revo- 
lution. As a minister, the cardinal made 
himself so hated by the people that they 
burned him in effigy and called him the 
Cardinal de l’Ignominie; as a priest he 
disgraced himself by taking the oath to 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. Pro- 
scribed by Robespierre, he was sent to 
prison, where he died in 1794, it is sup- 
posed by his own hand. He was an 
unfortunate member of a not altogether 
fortunate family. 

FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD. 


From The Revue des Deux Mondes. 
QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. 
TRANSLATED BY MRS. E. W. LATIMER. 
PART 1. 

CHRISTINA of Sweden, daughter of the 
great Gustavus Adolphus, is one of the 
most interesting figures in history. She 
united eccentricity with brilliancy, a dash 
of enigma to a dash of romance. Her 
own period could not comprehend her. 
Few human beings have been more be- 
lauded, and few more reviled during their 
lifetime. Several pages might be filled 


learning his object, had the chateau sum-! with the mere titles of the odes, pane- 
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gyrics, plays, — some in prose and some in 
verse, —in Latin, in Swedish, in French, 
in German, and in Italian, wherein Chris- 
tina is exalted tothe heavens, Nor would 
the list be shorter that similarly recorded 
the pamphlets, memoirs, and epigrams in 
all manner of languages, in which she is 
dragged through the mud. Even to-day 
her character bewilders us by its unexam- 
pled mixture of grandeur and absurdity, 
nobleness and perversity. One is puzzled 
to decide whether she was in earnest, or 
whether she was befooling all Europe. 
Nor is it less difficult to explain why the 
comedy of her life turned suddenly into 
tragedy. 

Light dawns on her, however, by slow 
degrees. Christina herself speaks to us 
in her letters, her diplomatic despatches, 
her collections of maxims, her autobiog- 
raphy, and her loose marginal notes, made 
here and there on books in her library; 
we are beginning to understand her, and 
likewise to understand the contradictory 
opinions entertained of her by her con- 
temporaries. And as her anomalous per- 
sonality becomes better known to us it in- 
spires us with feelings as paradoxical as 
itself. We are amused and revolted, 
charmed and disgusted, at the same time. 


I. 


CHRISTINA was born in Stockholm on 
December 8, 1626. Her parents were Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and Maria Eleanora, 
daughter of the elector of Brandenburg. 
A prince had been hoped for, and had beer 
promised by the astrologers. Dreams had 
confirmed the prognostication of the plan- 
ets, but when the child came into the world 
it appeared that the stars and the mys- 
terious powers that send dreams had only 
made half a mistake, and that nature had 
really endeavored to produce a boy. The 
baby was so hairy, so dark, so strong and 
rough of voice, that it appeared a prince 
instead of a girl. Unhappily it was a 
garcon mangué, and continued so through 

ife. 

Gustavus Adolphus soon consoled him- 
self, but the queen, his wife, took an aver- 
sion to the little creature. She could not 
forgive her for being only a girl, and an 
ugly one at that. Christina in her auto- 
biography hints that her mother’s dislike 
had some connection with the accidents 
that befell her in her infancy, and that it 
was a miracle that she got off with one 
shoulder higher than the other. Nothing 
that we know of Maria Eleanora justifies 
any such insinuation. 


The gueen was extravagant and a per- | 


| fect fountain of tears. 
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But she was not a 
wicked woman. Gustavus Adolphus de- 
scribed her as a person sans conseil, and 
his opinion was just. She had not a 
shadow of common sense. Her husband 
was nevertheless very much in love with 
her, and overlooked her silliness and her 
everlasting tears; for she was beautiful 
and very sweettempered. He loved her 
after the somewhat disdainful fashion in 
which clever men love fools. He was 
charmed when he saw her well dressed, 
and talked to her only about trifles. He 
was right; his queen adored him, and was 
perfectly contented with her lot. She 
lived surrounded by dwarfs, buffoons, and 
people of no consideration. She occupied 
herself about recipes for preserving her 
complexion, she lived apart from all inter- 
ests, she was utterly ignorant, only con- 
cerning herself with the low intrigues 
carried on in her household. With her 
superstitions, her antiquated ideas, and 
her barbarous surrounding of parasites 
and monsters, she seemed a fragment of 
the Middle Ages in the Swedish court 
of the seventeenth century. Her natural 
amiability leaves no reason for thinking 
that she could ever have tried to kill or 
maim her daughter in order to punish her 
for not being a boy; but she was a most 


deplorable mother, and it is but right to 
remember this in justice to Christina, who 
inherited her mother’s greatest faults and 


none of her better qualities. All that was 


good in her came to her from her father. 
Gustavus Adolphus has left a brilliant 
record. He was eminently the hero, after 
the pattern that the world in general con- 
ceives heroes to be. Nothing of all that 
strikes the popular imagination was want- 
ing in him. He came out of the far 
north, a land of mystery, popularly be- 
lieved to be bristling with ice and envel- 
oped in obscurity. Thirty years later 
Huet and Naudé, on reaching Sweden in 
the summer-time, were astonished to see 
flowers, sunshine, and cherries. The 
king himself appeared like an emanation 
from the Scandanavian mythology. The 
emperor Ferdinand called him the ‘“ Snow 
King,” and this name suited him exactly. 
He was a blond giant, with a golden beard, 
fair-skinned and ruddy, whose grey eyes 
could dart flashes of lightning. He was 
quick in his anger, terrible in battle, 
gentle in peace, and calm in self-control. 
At such times he was the good giant, 
pleased and amused with everything. 
Like the comrades of Odin, he loved to 
drink with his braves, and to smite ter- 
ribly in the day of battle. Historians of 
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his own time have blamed him for playing 
the soldier, which was not the custom for 
kings and generals of armies, but Chris- 
tina defended him eagerly : “‘ The modern 
fashion of being a cheap hero,” she writes, 
“and playing the coward, had not then 
begun. Now the greater the coward the 
greater the hero.” Whether reasonable 
or not, the brilliant charges of Gustavus 
Adolphus in the field of battle invested 
him with a singularly brilliant aureoie of 
glory in the eyes of the world. 

His manners—those of an ancient 
knight — were associated with a taste for 
letters. He spoke several languages, and 
took his travelling library with him into 
the field. He had reflected much on the 
affairs of men, ambition, love of glory, the 
science of war, the fate of nations, and he 
came to the conclusion that he himself 
was the scourge of Sweden, that all great 
kings had been the scourge of their peo- 
pie, and that all great men had been the 
cause of misfortune to others. ‘“ God,” 
he said, “ never turns aside from medioc- 
rity to what surpasses it without the pur- 
pose of chastising some one. It isa proof 


of his tender love to nations when he 
gives only ordinary characters to kings.” 
It is true, he continues, that commonplace 
kings have drawn down evils on their sub- 
jects, “ But those evils have been slight. 


They are not worth consideration com- 
pared to those produced by the humors 
of a great king. “The extreme passion 
that such a king has for glory makes him 
indifferent to repose, and consequently he 
deprives his people of rest. He is like 
a torrent, desolating the lands through 
which it flows.” As regarded himself, he 
believed that God had sent him to gain 
battles in a moment of anger against the 
Swedish people. He pitied Sweden, 
though he could not admit that God had 
changed his rule of government. If vic- 
tory trembled in the balance, he alighted 
from his horse, fell on his knees, and cried 
aloud to the God of battles. And God 
showed his love for him by taking him to 
himself in all the splendor of his youth 
and strength, in the midst of a victorious 
combat. He left this world as a hero, 
and as such he had come into it, leaving 
Europe thrilled with admiration for his 
talents and his virtues. His daughter 
Christina was like him in intelligence. 
She loved glory too, as he did, but could 
never distinguish between the true and 
the false. 

She was not quite six years old when 
her father was killed at Liitzen, November 
6, 1632. All questions of regency and 
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guardianship had been settled beforehand 
by Gustavus Adolphus. Before all things 
he had ordered that the queen, his wife, 
should have nothing to do with either of 
them. He could not think without terror 
of what might happen if Maria Eleanora 
had any right to assert her whims, and he 
recommended everybody to exclude her 
entirely from everything. This recom- 
mendation was inscribed on the registers 
of the Senate, and was written in instruc- 
tions to the chancellor Oxenstiern. The 
king repeated it in his letters during the 
campaign. On the eve of the battle of 
Liitzen, he again wrote about it to his 
minister. Seldom has a very loving hus- 
band been so fully sensible of his wife’s 
folly. 

He had placed Christina under the 
guardianship of the Council of Regency. 
The Senate and the Estates were also to 
have a voice in her education, and all were 
to work together to the end that this deli- 
cate little girl might become a great prince, 
for the king desired that she should be 
brought up like a boy. He himself had 
done his part by providing her with a 
tutor, a choice which Christina in her lat- 
ter years persisted in considering a very 
good one. “ He had taken part,” she said, 
“in all the pleasures of the king, had been 
the confidant of his love affairs,,and the 
companion who shared his hours of dissi- 
pation. . . . He wasa gentleman skilled in 
all manly exercises, and a courtier; but 
he was very ignorant; what is more, he 
was choleric and impetuous, much given 
to wine and women in his youth, and his 
vices were not likely to quit him till his 
death, although they were moderated con- 
siderably.” This model of a governor for 
a young princess was assisted by a sub- 
governor who was a drunkard, and by a 
preceptor who was a doctor of divinity, 
honest John Matthias. Chancellor Oxen- 
stiern had the direction of the palace. Un- 
fortunately for Christina, he was detained 
in Germany after her father’sdeath. The 
other regents dared not oppose the widow 
of Gustavus Adolphus, and Maria Elea- 
nora had time to do what she pleased. It 
was not her fault that her daughter did not 
go mad. 

The loss of her husband was too good 
an opportunity for tears to be neglected. 
She resolved to make herself memorable 
by a mourning that should be talked about 
all over the world. For weeks, months, 
and years she indulged, day and night, in 
screams, and cries, and floods of weeping. 
She had her apartments all hung with 
black from floor to ceiling, her windows 
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were shaded with black draperies through 
which no light could penetrate, and she 
wept and wept and wept by the light of 
wax candles. Once a day she went to 
visit (al/ait visiter) a golden box sus- 
pended at the head of her bed, in which 
she had placed the heart of her husband, 
and she wept over the box. Atother times 
loud lamentations resounded through these 
funereal chambers. If the queen had only 
shut herself up in them with her dwarfs and 
her jesters, there would have been nothing 
to object to, it was their own affair; but 
she had got possession of Christina, whom 
she kept always under her own eye, and 
obliged to sleep with her at night that she 
might make her weep with her, scream 
with her, and pass her life in the deepest 
mourning. She shrieked when there was 
anything said about taking her daughter 
away from her. The regents hesitated. 
They consulted together, but time flew by. 
The return of Oxenstiern delivered Chris- 
tina, and the chancellor made haste to get 
rid of Maria Eleanora, who went away to 
weep in one of her castles, and who ap- 
pears no more in history except from 
time to time, when she is mentioned after 
this fashion: “ The queen wept several 
hours;” “The queen wept all night;” 
“The queen could not repress her tears.” 

Christina had passed three years of 
nightmare in the black chamber, with the 
golden box, and paroxysms of sobs and 
screams at regular hours. It was too much 
for achild of nervous organization. Maria 
Eleanora is largely responsible for her 
daughter’s eccentricities. 

The regents, the Senate, and the Es- 
tates were now free to apply themselves to 
their great work, and to give the world the 
rare example of a monarch brought up by 
the nation, according to projects discussed 
by that nation as represented in its Parlia- 
ment, in view of that sovereign’s govern- 
ing subsequently according to the nation’s 
ideas. So Christina had the whole nation 
for her preceptor, since the Swedish Es- 
tates comprise a fourth order — the peas- 
antry. To make the case more singular, 
Sweden was very backward in learning at 
this period, and this nation of ignoramuses 
was influenced with a belief never equalled 
even in our own days in the all-powerful, 
mystic, magic influence of education. For 
ten years Sweden watched anxiously and 
eagerly the progress of its sovereign in 
mathematics and Latin exercises. The 
fame of the scholar’s progress spread 
through the length and breadth of the land, 
“and awakened,” says an historian, “the 
most joyful hopes for the future happiness 
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The queen was learning 
Greek — how delightful! She read Thu- 
cydides — how charming! Foreigners 
considered her a little wonder—it in- 
creased the public happiness. 

Some of Christina’s exercise-books have 
been preserved, and indeed printed. Her 
French compositions are no better and no 
worse than those written by schoolgirls in 
our own day. There is one on patience, 
and one on constancy. A third, in the 
form of a letter, contains condolences toa 
lady on the death of her husband. The 
immature Christina had tried to put some 
fine ideas into it, but had managed to con- 
fuse them. Christina was sixteen when 
she composed these chefs-d’@uvre, which 
imprudent admirers have transmitted to 
posterity. These enthusiasts go into ec- 
stasy over the Latin exercises, which they 
declare to be replete with “ elegancies.” 
I venture to think that the Latin is of 
the lowest description, and to add in addi- 
tion that its acquisition seems to have 
no connection whatever with the prosper- 
ity of her kingdom. 

The government, however, was by no 
means of this opinion, lt thought quite 
the contrary. What would become of 
Sweden if the queen made blunders in 
syntax? They accumulated precautions 
against so great a disaster. Good Mat- 
thias was obliged to send in to Parliament 
an account ot all his lessons. The re- 
gency was informed that on February 26, 
1639, the queen had begun to read the 
French dialogues of Samuel Bernard ; 
that on the 30th of March she had learned 
by heart Cato’s speech in Sallust, and on 
April 6, the harangue of Cataline to his 
soldiers, also that she was reading very 
caretully an old Swedish book recom- 
mended by Gustavus Adolphus, in which 
the art of governing was set down in 
maxims. A commission of senators care- 
fully ascertained that her lessons were 
well committed to memory, and made her 
pass examinations. The Estates voted on 
instructions “concerning the manner in 
which her Majesty might best be reared 
and instructed,” and profited by the occa- 
sion to implore the regents “not to give 
her Majesty ideas prejudicial to the liber- 
ties and needs of the Estates or the sub- 
jects in her kingdom.” 

Never was pupil subjected to a more 
vigorous training, and never did pupil need 
pushing less. The little queen had re- 
markable aptitude and a passionate desire 
for knowledge. She wanted to know 
everything and to understand it. She 
forgot to eat and drink, she deprived her- 


of the kingdom.” 
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self of sleep to study, and in the end put 
her young head and her health to a terri- 
ble strain. Christina had poor luck in her 
education. When she quitted the horrible 
black chamber, she fell into the hands of 
very worthy people who conceived it to be 
their duty to make her a phenomenon, 
and most unhappily they succeeded. No- 
body remembered that a little girl ought 
to play with herdolls. The less child she 
was the better they were pleased. There 
was never any relaxation, never any re- 
pose. From one year’s end to another 
work went on, furiously, breathlessly, in- 
terrupted only by violent bodily exercise, 
too great for her. She did not grow, her 
blood was always at fever heat, and several 
times she nearly died ; but she knew eight 
languages, set her professor right in 
Greek, talked about philosophy, and had 
her own opinions concerning women. 
She was really a learned personage, and 
as she was quick-witted, and sparkled with 
sarcastic sayings and droll speeches, it 
was a good while before they found out 
that the spring within her had lost its 
elasticity, after having suffered consider- 
ably from the black chamber. Sweden 
admired its amiable princess without mis- 
giving, and prided itself upon the work of 
its own hands. What could be desired 
that she had not? She knew the cate- 


chism of her Lutheran Church by heart, 
and could quote Bible verses like a bish- 
op. They had dreamed of making a boy 
of her, and she had more than fulfilled 


their dream. Her hair was rough, her 
hands dirty, her clothes tumbled, she 
cursed and swore like a musketeer, but 
she rode divinely on horseback, could kill 
ahare with a rifle, slept ona hard bed, and 
profoundly despised women, — their ideas, 
their occupations, and their conversation. 
When she tore by at a gallop bold and 
free, with a man’s hat and jacket on, her 
hair streaming in the wind, and her face 
sunburnt, Sweden felt uncertain whether 
she did not indeed possess a prince, she 
was not sure that the figure before her was 
that of a princess. Her face as she grew 
older added to the illusion. Christina had 
very marked features, a prominent aqui- 
line nose, rather a hanging under lip, and 
great beautiful light-blue eyes, which 
could send forth sparks like her father’s. 
She had the voice of a man, but its tones 
grew tender on occasion. Her figure was 
small, and was not straight, but she had 
an ease and suppleness in all her move- 
ments which made her the most charming 
gamin in the world. The people went | 
wild about her. Neither the “ five big old 
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fellows,” as she called the regents, not 


honest Matthias, nor the drunken gov- 
ernor, nor the court chaplain, nor any of 
the men of the court, of war, of science, or 
of law who surrounded her from morning 
till night suspected that under her boyish 
gaiety lurked a smouldering volcano, 
They would have shuddered could they 
have read the confessions in her autobi- 
ography. 

In this unfinished, but very valuable 
record Christina has as it were built her- 
self an altar. It was the fashion of her 
time. The general taste was for portraits, 
and people told the public with unblush- 
ing candor all the good and all the evil 
they thought about themselves; without 
fearing to dwell a little more on the good 
than they did upon the evil. There was 
after all less pride —a more innocent 
pride at any rate —in embellishing them- 
selves for public view, than in flinging 
their vices in men’s faces as was done sub- 
sequently by Rousseau. And one has no 
right to reproach Christina for having 
slightly abused the privilege accorded her 
by the manners of her time, and bringing 
out all the beauties of her sitter. 

She dwells with a seriousness no one 
would dare to venture upon in our day, on 
her heart, “so noble and great from the 
time that it could feel,” her soul, “of the 
same nature,” and on “ the many charming 
talents ” which pointed her out from the 
first as an object of admiration to the 
world. Passing on to her faults, according 
to the fashion in that kind of self-analysis, 
she acknowledges those only which seem 
suitable to her rank and are not unbecom- 
ing to a superior creature. “I was mis- 
trustful,” she says, “ suspicious, and very 
full of ambition. I was quick-tempered 
and passionate, proud and impatient, dis- 
dainful, and I loved mockery.” 

So far so good. But she adds ina few 
lines lower down, “ Besides, I was scepti- 
cal and little given to religion; and my 
impetuous temperament inclined me as 
much to love as to ambition.” She pro- 
tests that God (who seems not to have 
interfered with her scepticism) always 
preserved her from falling into the faults 
for which nature seemed to have designed 
her. ‘However near I trod to the preci- 
pice,” she cries, “ Thy powerful hand has 
restrained me.” She does not fail to ac- 
knowledge that scandal has “ blackened ” 
her, and she accuses herself in this con- 
nection “ of having too much despised the 
proprieties of her sex,” which made her 
often appear more “criminal than she 
really was.” She confesses that she was 
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wrong, but she cannot refrain from add- 
ing that if all was to do over again, she 
should set propriety at defiance more than 
ever. “Iam certain that I should have 
done better to cast myself free from its 
restraints at once, and it is the only weak- 
ness of which I accuse myself; for not 
being born to be subject to convention- 
ality, I ought to have assumed the right 
to rise above it, as my position and my 
temperament required.” This last utter- 
ance paints Christina. 

The very Lutheran and very religious 
subjects of the queen believed more firmly 
in that divine hand which draws back the 
young and imprudent from the precipice, 
than a “sceptical” princess who “ paid 
little attention to religion.” Nevertheless, 
had they known how sorely that saving 
hand was needed to save and to sustain 
their little queen, they would indeed have 
been affrighted. Their love of drink, their 
habit of profanity, and their semi-bar- 
barous grossness, were accompanied by 
that serious gravity of spirit which sin- 
cere Protestantism is apt to produce. 
They looked to God in all their actions, 
they felt him ever beside them, ready to 
help and also to chastise. When Gus- 
tavus Adolphus took leave of his Estates 
before embarking for Germany they sang 
together the Psalm that says “ that God’s 


mercies are new every morning, and great 
is his faithfulness.” 

Such people take life seriously. 
tina saw life only as a masquerade. 
this reason she and her subjects could not 
long agree, in spite of the cleverness, the 
courage, the charm, and the erudition of 


Chris- 
For 


so remarkable a girlk She needed one 
thing only, z.¢., moral sense, and she was 
called to reign over a people to whom 
that quality was more precious than all 
others. 

At eighteen the Estates declared her 
of age, and the regency surrendered to 
her its power. The value of the parlia- 
mentary system as applied to the educa- 
tion of a young girl was thenceforth to be 
tested. 


Il. 

THE Estates had always insisted that 
before all things she should be brought up 
as a good Swede, raised in accordance 
with the manners and customs of her 
country “ both as to mind and body.” The 
Senate and the regency on this point 
agreed with the Estates. The end they 
all proposed to themselves being so clearly 
defined, one marvels at the means they 
took to accomplish it. The more we con- 
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sider the Sweden of Gustavus Adolphus, 
the less we are abie to imagine why study 
the most severe, and ultra-refined culture, 
appeared the most fitting means to secure 
to Christina the love of her people, and to 
make her adopt their manners. 

A great prince had covered the nation 
with glory, but though the wars of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus had made Sweden formida- 
ble, they had done nothing to promote her 
refinement. He found her rude, and rude 
he left her. On his accession in 1611 he 
encountered dense ignorance in his peo- 
ple; there was but one second-rate educa- 
tional institution at Upsala, and a few 
young men only attended universities in 
foreign parts. The dourgeoisie was not 
rich. The nobles despised instruction, 
holding to the old aristocratic notion 
which it was found very hard for Europe 
to lay aside. Many magistrates could 
barely sign their names, and excellent 
generals knew little more. Gustavus 
Adolphus founded schools, and sent for a 
bookseller from Germany, but he could 
not improvise professors. The medical 
faculty of Upsala for some years was lim- 
ited to one professor, and he was quite 
enough for the number of students. An 
evil, very general at that period, ze., ped- 
antry, flourished as much as was possible 
in the paucity of sevanxts. Moliere’s doc- 
tors, Pancrace and Trissotin, would have 
found congenial company in Sweden. 

Theology alone flourished in this intel- 
lectual desert. The clergy, full of zeal, 
catechised and preached with a sort of 
fervor, constraining the people, notwith- 
standing their ardent faith, to make fre- 
quent public complaints of the length of 
their discourses. The lower classes added 
to the faith that they were taught the 
thousand little superstitions which stand 
instead of poetry in the existence of the 
lowly, when the working class is very poor 
and very ignorant, and when existence is 
very hard and very sorrowful. 

Manners in Sweden were as primitive 
as ideas. The deputies of the order of 
the peasantry came to the sessions of the 
Estates in rags. The houses of the rich 
were simply whitewashed, very little fur- 
nished, and that roughly. At meal-times 
a canopy was stretched over the table that 
spiders and their webs might not drop 
into the dishes from the ceiling. The 
table service was in keeping with the furni- 
ture. At the wedding feast of Gustavus 
Adolphus the guests were served on pew- 
ter, and even that was borrowed. The 
living was gross, even the king’s table 
had no superfluities, such as sweets and 
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pastry. There was nothing but meat, | besieged, there would be pasture enough 


which was often twice cooked. Gustavus 
Adolphus’s mother bought her own wine, 
and made her wine-merchant wait for his 
money. Prince Charles Gustavus, who 
succeeded Christina, had a long corre- 
spondence with his mother before he could 
make up his mind whether it would be 
most economical to get himself a new 
every-day coat, or to take into use one of 
his Sunday ones. Huet, the traveller, de- 
clared that the money was all copper, and 
“as big as a tile.” 

The only luxury of the Swedes was 
drunkenness, but that was universal. At 
the marriage of Gustavus Adolphus vast 
quantities of Rhine wine were drunk, and 
yet more beer, without counting other 
kinds of wine and brandy. The chief mode 
of rejoicing seemed to be to sit at a table 
covered with bottles; to swear without 
stint, to fling glasses in the air, and to 
roll under the table in the final mé/ée. 
The court and the cabaret were alike. 
Nobody, not even a bishop, had the right 
to refuse to drink if challenged by another 
guest, glass in hand. 

Stockholm appeared the capital of semi- 
savages. The city had not spread beyond 
the island which gave it birth. From 
afar it looked all palaces and monuments, 
whose shining roofs, formed of great sheets 
of copper, rose above a succession of tiny 
green hills. There were massive towers, 
and Turkish minarets, belfries of every 
form, a palace with Greek colonnade, the 
most fantastic and picturesque assemblage 
of large buildings, but no houses. Ona 
nearer approach the tiny green hillocks 
were seen to be houses, made out of wood 
and covered with turf. It is well where 
one tells a wonder tocite authorities. We 
will let the very veracious Huet, Bishop 
of Avranches, who visited Stockholm in 
1652, tell us what he sawthere: “The 
windows,” he says, “are deeply sunken in 
the roof, which is made of boards and of 
the bark of a species of wood which never 
decays ; and they are then covered with 
turf, which kind of covering, we learn from 
Virgil, was used in his time for the peas- 
ants’ cottages in Italy. In spring they 
sow oats, or other grain, upon this soil, the 
roots of which make it adhere closely to the 
roof. In this way the tops of the houses 
are fields of verdure and beds of flowers, 
and I have even seen sheep and swine 
grazing there. They say that the roofs 
are made in this way for the safety of the 
houses, which, being built of resinous 
wood, would be easily set on fire by light- 
ning, and also because, should the city be 





upon the houses for the flocks.” Stock- 
holm might surely boast of being the 
most unique capital in the world. 

Sweden would have needed a vigorous 
effort to fall into line with other Western 
nations, and the wars of Gustavus Adol- 
phus prevented for many years her mak- 
ing any advance in the arts of peace. 
That hero was right when he said to his 
astonished officers that the Lord showed 
mercy to his people when he gave them 
kings who were but ordinary men. He 
left his kingdom bare of money, ruined by 
the continual passage of troops, crushed 
under the weight of taxes, and his death 
did not terminate the war. His political 
confidant, Oxenstiern, carried it on, and 
the failure of his campaigns made it intol- 
erable to the nation. The peasantry could 
endure it no longer. They were the prey 
of the soldiers, the prey of the nobles, the 
prey of the tax-gatherer, and, finding they 
could obtain neither help nor pity from 
the all-powerful chancellor, they revolted, 
plunged deeper into ruin, and emigrated 
in despair. Sweden lay fallow in one dis- 
trict for some years. 

In order to govern a simple people this 
queen was brought up with a taste for 
fine literature, an enthusiasm for poetry, 
the fancy of a connoisseur for rare books 
and manuscripts. In order to govern a 
pious nation she was impregnated with 
pagan antiquity and philosophy. Inorder 
to govern a nation that was poor, she was 
brought up to adore beautiful furniture, 
pictures, statues, medals, and the pomp of 
royalty. As she was to dwell in a rude 
climate, she was taught to dream of south- 
ern landscapes and Italian skies. To 
secure profound calmness of ideas, her 
mind was stimulated, until it was the most 
inquisitive, unrestful, audacious, and un- 
disciplined ever known. And asaclimax, 
Sweden had formed a manly queen, who 
considered marriage degrading to a wom- 
an, and while declaring that she would 
never submit to bear children, desired to 
be taught the art of war. Is it wonderful 
that when, after all this, it became mani- 
fest that Sweden, brave, loyal, and de- 
voted, but rustic and fanatical, was not to 
its queen’s taste, Sweden stood amazed 
and scandalized? Christina had faults 
enough on her side ; we may well give all 
due weight to anything that will extenuate 
them. She had been'brought up like a 
queen destined to reign in Florence, and 
it was her lot to govern Stockholm and 
its spider-webs. It was not altogether her 
fault if her fate seemed hard to her. 














Oxenstiern had been the real monarch | fool ? 


of Sweden during her minority. It was 
to him therefore that the blunders of her 
education were most due, and he was the 
first to reap their bitter fruits. For eight 
years he had passed three hours every 
day instructing the queen in politics and 
affairs of state, and all those eight years 
he had found her a grateful and submissive 
learner. Christina assumed sovereign 
power, and away went her submission. 
Page as she was in petticoats, she had her 
own ideas of government, and they were 
not at all those that had been drilled into 
her. Oxenstiern had brought her up on 
pure aristocratic traditions, and she had 
opinions which he might well think those 
of the gutter. She argued that merit was 
everything and birth nothing. “There 
are,” she said, “ peasants born princes and 
kings born peasants. Among kings you 
tind Za canaille, as well as men of straw.” 
Having stumbled upon a Swede of low 
origin who had talent, she nominated him 
for senator and for ambassador, and in- 
sisted on the Senate’s receiving him, with 
a remark that reads as if she had borrowed 
it from Beaumarchais: “He would un- 
doubtedly have been an able man, even 
had he been descended from a noble an- 
cestry.” 

She did things quite as astonishing in 
foreign affairs. The superiority of her 
intellect had been so long asserted that 
she was unwilling to accept any advice. 
She wished for peace, in which assuredly 
she was not wrong, and she hurried for- 
ward the Treaty of Westphalia in spite 
of Oxenstiern. The old statesman was 
forced to acknowledge that he had found 
his master. He had to deal with an im- 
perious girl who did not shrink from the 
struggle. ‘ Passions,” she said, “are the 
salt of life. One is happy or unhappy 
according as one gives way to them.” 


III. 

It was clear that she was aiming at in- 
dependence. What she intended to do 
with it was not less clear. She said, 
“ There are people who may do anything, 
and everything becomes them.” She con- 
sidered herself one of these people, and 
behaved accordingly. She maintained 
that follies have less importance than is 
generally believed. Only weak minds 
dweil with regret on past errors. Strong 


minds never forget “ that there is so little 
difference between wisdom and folly that 
this difference is not worth troubling one- 
self about, considering the shortness of 
“ Who is a wise man? 


life.” Who is a 
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Instead of wasting our time in 
looking back let us look before us.” “ We 
must give no heed to the past, but be 
always opening a new account with the 
future.” This favorite maxim of Chris- 
tina’s she always carried out. For what- 
ever was past she settled with her con- 
science and opened a new account. She 
did this with an air of bravado which 
irritated the gallery looking on at her, and 
has brought down on her the world’s 
rebuke. People wished that she would 
appear sometimes to remember certain 
points of propriety. 

She has been bitterly blamed for the 
succession of male favorites which she 
began as soon as she was emancipated. 
The coarsest things have been said upon 
this subject. The matter is a delicate one, 
and the pamphlets which discuss it leave 
her conduct sufficiently uncertain to admit 
of their being still those who defend 
Christina’s virtue. How can anything 
on such subjects be certainly known? 
That she had many favorites, and that she 
always selected them among young and 
agreeable men, cannot be denied, since it 
was done openly in the very face of heav- 
en. And that her contemporaries, for the 
most part, believed the pamphlets, and 
what they saw with their own eyes, is 
equally undeniable. And on the other 
hand, it is not equally certain what value 
we should attach to the passage in her 
autobiography already cited, in which she 
speaks of herself as “ often on the edge of 
a precipice but always saved from falling 
over it.” That her manliness may have 
been her protection is possible — not sure. 
But on the other hand we must remember 
that appearances count for nothing with a 
woman like Christina, who dressed like a 
man, lived in the society of men, and had 
valets de chambre instead of women to 
wait upon her. In fine, it is a matter 
on which each of us may form his own 
opinion. 

Reproach Christina cannot escape what- 
ever judgment may be formed of her. 
She says somewhere : “ The love of peo- 
ple whom one cannot love is an annoy- 
ance.” And this maxim she might have 
carried further by saying: The love of 
those whom we have ceased to love is an- 
noying. She let such people see it very 
plainly, and changed her favorites rapidly. 
She began by adoring them, and at this 
stage loaded them with dignities, honors, 
and wealth,— Magnus de la Gardie for 
instance; who was twenty-two, handsome 
and “ haughty ;” whom she made an am- 
bassador, a colonel, a senator, grand mas- 
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ter of her household, and high treasurer. 
When tired of the poor fellows she got 
rid of them without the smallest con- 
sideration or compunction. Magnus de 
la Gardie she replaced by Pimentel, the 
Spanish ambassador, when she even re- 
fused De la Gardie a final audience, and 
wrote on the margin of a history of her 
own time, ‘“* Count Magnus was a drunkard 
and a liar.” She followed out her maxim 
of taking no heed of the past and opening 
a new account with the future. ‘ Those 
who avail themselves of whatever comes 
to hand,” she said, “are wise and happy.” 
In this matter of favorites, also, she car- 
ried out this maxim. 

The reign of De la Gardie had been the 
reign of French politics at Stockholm, 
French wit, French literature, and French 
fashions. The treaty of alliance with 
France was renewed (1651). The queen 
gave the lion’s share of her favor to 
Frenchmen among the crowd of savants, 
literary men, and artists, who made up her 
brilliant court. Naudé had charge of her 
library. Saumaise passed a year with her 
after much pressing, for he was as much 
persuaded of his own importance as any 
author in the world. Descartes, unhap- 
pily for himself and for science, suffered 
himself to be attracted to her court. 
Christina in the depth of winter made him 
come to her at five o’clock in the morning 
to discourse upon philosophy. In three 
months Descartes was dead. Bochart, the 
orientalist, brought with him his friend 
Huet, the future Bishop of Avranches, 
and a host of other distinguished French- 
men, writers, medalists, architects, and 
engravers assembled round her. Her 
secretaries were French, and so were her 
physician and surgeon. Frenchmen of 
all grades surrounded her, among her 
valets was Clairet Poissonet, a man of 
genius if ever there was one. He was 
first valet de chambre to the queen and 
the depositary of her secrets. Poissonet 
could neither read nor write, but every 
time his mistress had some difficult affair 
on hand she trusted him with it. She 
sent him as her messenger to the pope 
and to Mazarin. He was renowned for 
finding out other people’s secrets, while 
he carefully guarded his own, and yet he 
had to have all his letters read to him, and 
dictated the answers. Mazarin, who had 
had much experience of ztrigants, was 
full of admiration for Poissonet. 

Men of science and of letters who were 
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ernment by no means abstracted one mo- 
ment from her studies. The time she 
gave to business she made up by hours 
taken from her sleep, from her toilet, from 
her meals. She came at last to sleep but 
three hours, to dine in a rush, to comb 
her hair once a week, and even then she 
sometimes put it off for a week longer. 
The schoolgirl, ink-stained, had been suc- 
ceeded by an ink-stained queen, with dirty 
hands, and ragged under-clothes, who had 
read Petronius and Martial, and talked 
freely about indecencies, but who was 
very learned, very eloquent, and who 
could argue anddiscuss most ably. “ She 
has seen everything, read everything, and 
knows everything,” wrote Naudé to Gas- 
sendi (October 19, 1652). And, marvel of 
marvels! she was not pedantic. She hated 
pedantry, tenfold detestable in a woman. 
Her great talents saved her almost always 
from falling into it, even when she dis- 
cussed pedantic subjects with pedants 
themselves. Her reputation was spread 
abroad throughout Europe, so that her 
people would have been filled with pride, 
had they not begun to perceive that queens 
too brilliant have their inconveniences. 

We.can hardly estimate the expense of 
such a court. In our day literary and 
scientific celebrities may be had for noth- 
ing. They were more material in their 
views two centuries anda half ago. The 
honor of their visits had to be paid for in 
good hard cash, and Christina was liberal! 
A bag of crowns, a pension, or a gola 
chain had to be always forthcoming, and 
it was not enough that the queen gorged 
the savants she had collected round her. 
All Europe was full of leeches who sucked 
the life-blood of Sweden, and great discon- 
tent was arising in the provinces. The 
Swedes could not but watch bitterly the 
expenditure of the money they raised with 
so much sacrifice. Their hearts swelled 
with just anger at the sight of all those for- 
eigners to whom their country was given 
over for a prey, and who encouraged the 
queen in all her extravagant tastes. The 
people were dying of hunger, and Chris- 
tina was spending vast sums on collec- 
tions. 

She has been greatly praised for her 
collections, and it is true that they were 
very fine. Her library was said to be the 
finest in Europe, her manuscripts alone 





were over eight thousand. Works of the 
| great masters and rare paintings abounded 
|in her picture-galleries, her collections of 


Swedes, Germans, and Dutchmen, made | medals, statues, ivories, and curiosities 
up this unique court circle, and Christina| were admirable. But real lovers of such 
was the soul of it all. 


The cares of gov- 





‘things do not prize Christina as a col- 
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lector. She had formed her collections as 
a parvenu furnishes his house or library, 
by the mere power of money, without care 
or tenderness. Her library and her mu- 
seums stood her instead of jewelry and 
lace to other women. They were part of 
the “‘get-up”’ to her character. She paid 
one hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
for two manuscripts, (now in the Vatican), 
but she suffered three-quarters of the 
books in her library to be stolen for want 
of care. She owned eleven Correggios 
and two Raphaels, but she cut up some of 
her finest canvases to fit heads, hands, 
and feet into the panels of her apartments. 
After that one knows how much to esteem 
her as a collector. 

In all her better tastes one still discerns 
that love of making people talk about her, 
which was her ruin. Her most fervent 
admirers own that her vanity was exorbi 
tant. She might be a philosopher, but she 
adored flattery, and it was bliss to her 
to breathe incense that was offered her. 
She did not hesitate herself to be incense- 
bearer, and she had a large number of 
medals struck in her own honor, on one 
of which she was represented as Minerva, 
on another as Diana, the huntress of wild 
beasts, on another she was crowning her- 
self with laurels as a winged Victory, etc. 
Ske encouraged panegyric-makers in prose 
and verse. She experimented as to her 
own importance by offering officious coun- 
sel to princes and to statesmen, to Retz 
and to Mazarin, to Condé and Louis XIV., 
to the king of Poland and the king of 
Spain. Her advice was ill received, but 
she was nowise daunted. Her attempt to 
enter into correspondence with the king 
of Ethiopia is an instance of her mania 
for notoriety. 

In 1653, there was wandering about 
Germany an unfortunate black man who 
was looking for something but could not 
explain what, for nobody understood his 
language. A learned man of Erfurt, Job 
Ludolf, author of some works on Ethiopia 
and the Ethiopian language, happened 
to be in Stockholm. He assured Queen 
Christina that the black man was an Ethi- 
opian, and was, no doubt, in search of 
him, to compliment him on his works 
about his country. He added that the 
traveller’s name was Akalaktus. It wasa 
grand opportunity for Queen Christina to 
extend her glory to Ethiopia. She wrote 
a beautiful Latin letter to her “ very dear 
cousin and friend,” the king of Ethiopia: 
Consanguineo nostro charissimo, eadem 
gratia Athiopum regi, etc. She wished 
him all sorts of prosperity in this, “the 
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beginning of their exchange of letters,” 
| and recommended Akalaktus to his benev- 
olence. The packet was forwarded to the 
black manin Germany. Whether he ever 
received it or what he did with it nobody 
knows. History only relates that after 
having wandered about Germany for nearly 
a year he appeared disheartened, and dis- 
appeared without ever having appeared at 
Erfurt or seen Ludolf, and he never re- 
turned. 

So Sweden remained irritated by the 
preference shown to foreigners, weighed 
down by expenses that appeared to the 
nation mere foolishness, and reduced to 
derive consolation from the knowledge 
that its sovereign was very learned in 
Greek, and was beginning to study He- 
brew. Fora long time the country bore 
all with patience, hoping that the queen 
would soon marry, and arguing that mar- 
riage changes a young girl’s ideas. But 
the nation had had to give up that hope 
of salvation. There had been no lack of 
suitors. They had come from north, 
south, east, and west; some powerful and 
some otherwise, some old and some young. 
Christina had dismissed all of them, and 
declared her resolution to remain unmar- 
ried. She did not choose, she said, to 
risk a master, and the idea of maternity 
was odious to her. They had, indeed, 
succeeded in destroying her sex. As her 
ministers, her Senate, and her Estates all 
pressed the matter, she declared that she 
would abdicate (October 25, 1651). She 
was implored to stay. She consented, but 
on condition that not another word should 
be said to her about marriage. Three 
months later Bourdelot appeared upon the 
scene, and all that remained for Sweden 
was to hide its face. 


IV. 


BOURDELOT, of whom the Swedes still 
speak with bitterness, was son of a French 
barber in the town of Sens. He had 
studied to become an apothecary, then 
took it into his head to see the world, and 
went to Italy. Some little affair in that 
country having caused him suddenly to 
return to France, he asserted that he had 
been near being invested with the purple, 
for that the Holy Father had made him his 
physician, and meant to have made hima 
cardinal. He had by this time taken up 
medicine as his profession. Other physi- 
cians treated him as densely ignorant. It 
would be hard to define ignorance of med- 
icine in those days. Bourdelot murdered 





Latin about as well as they did. He 


talked as they did about the acidity of 
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humors, and the movements of the bile. 
He bled and he purged like the rest of the 
profession. We are speaking what we 
know. We have before us one of his con- 
sultations, four quarto pages in Latin. 

So, whatever his medical brethren might 
say, Bourdelot made his way in the pro- 
fession. All the women were for him. 
He was the perfect model of a ladies’ 
doctor in the seventeenth century. He 
was good-humored, and he loved a joke; 
he was fertile in dons mots, and loved 
amusement. He knew all kinds of secrets 
about toilette waters, he sang ballads, 
played on the guitar, and was a famous 
cook, He had no rival in getting up a 
féte or in planning a mystification. Ina 
word, he was another Gil Blas, with no 
higher aim than to make his way in the 
world; and he believed that scruples were 
a luxury, ill-befitting poor fellows like 
himself. Full of wit and drollery, as mis- 
chievous as a monkey, supple when com- 
plaisance was necessary, and insolent when 
he dared to be, believing neither in God 
nor the devil, happy to live, to laugh, and 
to lie — such was Bourdelot. 

Saumaise had recommended him to 
Christina. For some time the queen’s 
health had been failing. Nature had re- 
volted against her barbarous regime of 


scribbling and of dictionaries, varied by 
no other recreation than listening to pro- 
fessors from Upsala disputing in Latin. 
Christina was covered with boils, and 


parched with fever. She could not eat 
and could not sleep; she fainted away 
constantly, and thought her time was 
come. Her physicians in ordinary could 
make nothing of her illness. She sent for 
Bourdelot, who saw the case at once. He 
took away all her books, ordered rest and 
amusement, and soothed the regrets of his 
patient by assuring her that at the French 
court learned ladies were considered ridic- 
ulous. 

Christina tried the treatment and found 
it to her taste. She grew better at once, 
and the remedy was agreeable. She 
amused herself a little, then much, then 
passionately ; got rid of her men of sci- 
ence, her ministers, and her senators, 
flung her dictionaries sky high, and set 
herself to make up for losttime. She was 
now twenty-five ; she was, indeed, behind- 
hand. But she did not despair, and with 
good reason. Few women ever enjoyed 
more amusement than Queen Christina. 
The royal palace seemed transformed by 
amagic wand. It had beena Sorbonne, 
Bourdelot turned it into a little Louvre 
of the days when Louis XIV. frolicked 





so wildly with the nieces of Mazarin. 
Christina passed her days in parties of 
pleasure. Christina danced ballets, Chris- 
tina rambled in disguise. Christina 
made fun of her savants. She forced 
Bochart to play battledore and shuttle 
cock ; Naudé to dance the antique dances, 
about which he had written learned mono- 
graphs; Meibom to sing the Greek airs 
he had discovered, and she laughed loudly 
at the cracked voice of the one, and the 
grotesque capers of the other. One day 
at Upsala, the professors requested per- 
mission to dispute before her, as had been 
their custom. Christina jumped into her 
carriage and hastened away. Did any 
one desire to talk to her of affairs of 
State? No indeed; she wanted to hear 
nothing about State affairs. Did any one 
request an audience? It could not be 
granted; she was going to practise her 
steps. Was she asked to preside at the 
Council? She was going out to the coun- 
try, and could not attend to her ministers. 
Her eagerness for pleasure increased 
every hour, and Bourdelot excited it more 
and more. He was constantly inventing 
new games, new /éfes, new jokes to be 
played off on the savants. His crowning 
piece of mischief was administering a 
potion to the queen which made her un- 
able to attend on the day when Bochart 
was to have read publicly in her presence 
some portions of his “Sacred Geogra- 
hy.” 
. Sweden thought her sovereign had gone 
out of her mind. A rumor went abroad 
that she was becoming crazy. None of 
her statesmen, not Oxenstiern himself, 
had foreseen that her unnatural life must 
have its reaction. No one had ever said 
that if she did not become imbecile from 
over brain-work, there would come a mo- 
ment when an eager young girl would want 
to live and breathe, and would discover 
that there are other careers in life than 
that of arat ina library, that youth has 
been given us for enjoyment and sunshine, 
that we may profit by it. They had fan- 
cied things would go on as they had be- 
gun; that after Hebrew she would learn 
Arabic, after Arabic Ethiopian, and that 
she would never pine for other pleasures. 
An upshot so easy to have foreseen, and 
so natural, struck them all with amaze- 
ment and with sorrow. For a whole 
month the queen had not held a Council 
nor received a senator. The English am- 
bassador had tried to talk to her about 
some State affair, but she would only talk 
about the ballet ; the University of Upsala 
was sulky after the affair of the coach. It 
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was most urfortunate, most unhappy, but | 
above all it was incomprehensible. 

Their astonishment was comic, their 
sorrow was serious. It is not agreeable 
for a nation to fall under the baton of a 
Bourdelot, and the son of the Sens barber 
now reigned in the palace without a rival. 
The queen saw only through his eyes. 
She told him everything; she consulted 
him about everything. Bourdelot had be- 
come a political personage. He could 
make Sweden the ally of what country he 
pleased, and he was about detaching her 
from France, for reasons best known to 
himself, and allying her with Spain. 
Every one who had given him umbrage 
was dismissed from court. It may be 
easily imagined that he did not enjoy his 
triumph modestly. His victorious airs, 
as he strutted like a turkey-cock, put the 
finishing stroke to the exasperation of 
Sweden. But he made a joke of it. He 
felt himself to be firmly seated, and so he 
was; for he amused Christina, and for 
the moment amusement was all she 
asked. 

Consternation was in the camp of the 
learned. Most of them had selfish reasons 
for their regret. Great sums of money 
were now being spent on féfes. It was 
presumable that the share of the savants 
would diminish if this went on. The bet- 
ter part of them were disgusted at being 
supplanted by a jester. Bochart wrote 
to Vossius that he was so grieved at the 
change which had come over the Swedish 
court that he was in haste to leave before 
he died of it. Good Huet spoke with 
sorrow sixty years later of “this sad 
abandonment of letters.” The news soon 
spread all over Europe. It was said that 
the incomparable Christina had given up 
serious study, and delivered herself over 
ad ludicra et inania, to the influence of a 
charlatan, and that in place of philosophy 
she had adopted the horrible maxim, It is 
better to enjoy than to know. 

It was at this time that Benserade de- 
clined an invitation from Christina, per- 
haps because he had got wind of the great 
change, perhaps for other reasons. The 
reply the queen made to him is one of her 
best letters, though not extraordinarily 
good. Christina when she had a pen in 
her hand was apt to indulge in heavy 
roundabout jokes. She wrote to Bense- 
rade: “ Be thankful for the good fortune 
which hinders you from coming to Sweden. 
So delicate a spirit as yours might easily 
get benumbed here ; you might have gone 





home with a cold caught spiritually in 
your heart. They would admire you too 
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much in Paris with a square-cut beard, a 


| Lapland robe, and fur shoes, on your re- 


turn from the land of shivers. I can 
imagine what success such an attire would 
ensure you among old women. No; I 
swear you have nothing to regret. What 
would you have seen inSweden? Our ice 
is like yours, only it lasts six months 
longer. And our summer when it bursts 
upon us is so violent, that the poor flow- 
ers that had hoped to resemble jessamine 
begin totremble. Whatcan a Benserade, 
polished and gallant, wish better than to 
be in the finest court in the world, and 
with a young prince who gives rise to such 
high hopes through his virtues? . . . Con- 
tinue to immortalize yourself by making 
yourself agreeable to this amiable prince, 
and be careful not to incur exile. And 
yet I could wish that some crime might 
make you deserve such punishment, that 
our Sweden might see the man in all 
France most full of wit and gallantry.” 

Meantime the wrath of the Swedish 
court was making itself felt throughout the 
country, where Bourdelot’s influence was 
considered a prognostic of more misery. 
Christina was naturally extravagant, and 
the financial distress of the country had 
increased under her reign. The gallant 
devices of Bourdelot had carried squan- 
dering to itsextreme point. The coffers 
of the State were empty, and its credit ex- 
hausted. The fleet was no longer kept on 
a proper footing. One ambassador had 
been unable to leave for his post for 
want of money. Even in the palace debts 
were pressing and expedients necessary. 
Nearly two years’ wages were due to the 
servants of the household. The queen had 
had to pawn her plate to raise four thou- 
sand dollars. Everything everywhere 
seemed like ruin unless increased sever- 
ity could raise more money by taxation. 
But they might squeeze the Swedish peas- 
ant as they would, nothing more was to be 
got outofhim. Itis greatly to the credit 
of the nation, that however biting was the 
peasant’s poverty, he minded it less than 
to learn that his young queen was commit- 
ting all sorts of follies after the example 
of Bourdelot. Itwastoomuch. The lan- 
guage of the nobles became threatening, 
and Bourdelot, when he went abroad, had 
to be protected by an escort. Christina, 
when she heard the growl of the coming 
tempest, felt it was time to yield. 

Perhaps she had had enough of her 
favorite. However that may be, he de- 
parted in the summer of 1653, loaded with 
presents, and with a letter of recommen- 


‘dation to Mazarin, who thought it desirable 
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to give him an abbey. He turned into an 
abéé as unceremoniously as he had turned 
into a doctor, and Paris was amused by 
his air of self-importance. ‘ Our Maitre 
Bourdelot,” writes Guy-Patin to a friend, 
“is carried about the street in a chair, 
followed by four big footmen. He used 
to have only three, sed e paucis diebus 
guartus accessit. He boasts that he has 
performed miracles in Sweden.” Chris- 
tina kept up her correspondence with him 
as long as he lived. He sent her news 
from Paris, and she consulted him as to 
her health. 

So at last he was gone, and the country, 
freed from his disgraceful yoke, was tak- 
ing breath, when a new anxiety burst sud- 
denly upon the nation. The queen was 
packing up all her books, furniture, and 
art treasures. Nor were her people kept 
long in suspense as to her plans. On the 
11th of February, 1654, Christina assem- 
bled the Senate and announced her inten- 
tion to surrender her crown to her cousin, 
Charles Gustavus. She added that it 
would be quite useless this time to try to 
dissuade her from her purpose; “that 
she did not care what might be said about 
her, that her resolution was taken, and 
that she should not depart from it; that 
for this reason she did not ask their ad- 


vice, but only their concurrence.” 

“This speech,” says an old historian, 
‘“so astonished those who heard it, that 
they did not know how to answer her 
Majesty.” 

Our age is accustomed to see thrones 
filled and emptied, according to royal or 


popular caprice. We are not astonished 
by revolutions nor abdications, and the 
discourse we have just read would pass 
nowadays for an ungracious form of words. 
But it was quite otherwise in the seven- 
teenth century, when the monarchical idea 
was still in full force. It was then con- 
sidered that a nation and its sovereign 
were linked together by mutual obliga- 
tions, and that neither had the right to 
desert the other. There was between 
them a solemn contract to which God was 
a party, since God had chosen and fash- 
ioned the prince whom he had given to 
the people. Charles V. had abdicated, 
and his example was compared with the 
action of Christina, but the two abdica- 
tions were very different. Charles V. was 
oid and infirm. Charles V. retired to a 
convent. Besides, it was not certain but 
that Charles V. did wrong. It was said 
that he had regretted what he had done. 
Christina was young and healthy. She 
was not going to bury herself in any re- 
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ligious retreat, and she caused the beauty 
of her act to be loudly trumpeted, whereas 
humility, under the circumstances, would 
have been more becoming. Things being 
thus, the abdication did but augment the 
national displeasure. 

She expected this somewhat, and was 
prepared for censure. A few days after 
her speech of February 11th, she wrote: 
“1 know that the scene, as I acted it, 
could not be made to conform to the com- 
mon rules of the theatre. It is a pity that 
what is strong, manly, and vigorous, gen- 
erally fails to please.” She also said, “I 
do not care for applause.” This was not 
true. She abdicated partly that the pit 
might applaud her. She had, however, two 
other reasons. She had nota penny left, 
and her queenly profession bored her 
She was tired of both Sweden and the 
Swedes. 

What the pit thought may be seen from 
the two following quotations: “Good 
Heaven!” wrote Vorstius to his country- 
man Heinsius, “what times we live in! 
Queens laying down the sceptre, and 
wanting to live like private persons for 
themselves, and for the Muses!” And 
in the memoirs of Montglat we read: “A 
most extraordinary thing has this year 
happened in Europe, the departure of the 
queen of Sweden from her kingdom. 
This princess was light-minded, much 
given to reading poetry and romance... 
and for the sake of leading a life of ro- 
mance she has given up her crown.” 

In Sweden itself public opinion was 
what might have been expected from so 
good-hearted a nation, unable to forget 
that Christina was the daughter of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus. They tried to retain her, 
they wept during the ceremony of abdica- 
tion. They generously granted her all the 
money she asked, and her demands were 
not small. She had the revenues of large 
domains and several cities settled on her- 
self, amounting to avout five hundred thou- 
sand livres. A fleet was prepared to trans- 
port her with all honor whithersoever she 
wished to go. These duties accomplished, 


|the hearts of her people began to be es- 


tranged from one so ungrateful. She con- 
tinued to command, but was told that she 
was no longer mistress. She showed in- 
decent delight at quitting Sweden. Peo- 
ple began to whisper that she ought to be 
compelled to spend her revenues in the 
country. Christina heard of this, and her 
impatience would brook no delay. The 
nation had arranged that she should take 
her departure like a queen. She fled 
away like an adventuress. 
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She had sent away her collections, her 
gold and silver plate, her furniture, and 
the crown jewels. It is said that her suc- 
cessor found nothing in the palace but two 
carpets and an old bedstead. When well 
out of Stockholm the queen of Sweden 
dismissed her suite, cut off her hair, as- 
sumed men’s clothes, put on boots, took a 
gun in her hand, and said that she was 
going into Flanders to join Condé’s army, 
faire le coup de pistolet. For some time 
there was no certain news of her. Some- 
times she passed quite out of sight. 
Sometimes her course was made plain by 
some extravagance or absurdity. When 
she reached the frontier of Norway she 
leaped over the boundary line with shouts 
of joy at being out of Sweden. A little 
further on she fell in with the queen of 
Denmark, without knowing it, at an inn. 
The queen of Denmark put on a servant’s 
dress and watched her. When great la- 
dies in those days set etiquette at nought 
they did not do it by halves. At length it 
became known that Christina had em- 
barked at one port while her fleet lay 
waiting for herat another. Her intention 


was to go and show herself to Europe, 
that she might reap all the applause she 
was confident that she had merited, in 
more ways than one. 


ARVEDE BARINE. 
(MADAME VINCENT.) 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
PROFESSIONS FOR DOGS. 


WHEN we speak of dogs, our thoughts 
naturally revert to dogs as we know them 
in Britain —the sportsman’s perfectly 
trained companion and most obedient ser- 
vant —the shepherd’s most wise and 
trusty auxiliary —the faithful, loving 
friend of most men and women. We 
think of dogs great and dogs little, dogs 
smooth and dogs rough, dogs gentle or 
dogs surly, dogs solitary or hunting in 
couples, or hounds in pack; but in any 
case we think only of the dogs in their 
natural condition, free from harness or 
burden of any sort. Perhaps we may say 
we value our doggie friends for their 
moral worth and sympathetic companion- 
ship, but certainly not as being peculiarly 
intelligent beasts of burden or traction. 

Yet in various countries these are the 
canine qualities most highly prized, while 
in others the dog is either systematically 
fattened for the table (as formerly in many 
of the Pacific Isles, and at the present day 
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in China), or else, as in Mohammedan 
lands, is regarded as an outcast; yet even 
the pariah, accepting the inevitable, un- 
consciously returns good for evil, and 
proves man’s true friend by acting as the 
scavenger of his streets. 

In the great dog-world professions are 
generally as rigidly hereditary as are those 
of Indian tradesmen whose caste predes- 
tines their life-work. Blood-hounds, fox- 
hounds, stag-hounds, greyhounds, otter- 
hounds, retrievers, coach-dogs, St. Ber- 
nards, Newfoundlands, collies, and others, 
are each born with definite instincts inher- 
ited from a long train of ancestors. Cer- 
berus, indeed, has representatives of every 
degree, our watchdogs being recruited 
from every conceivable variety of the race ; 
and of course individual dogs have been 
trained to the exercise of all manner of 
talents; but nothing in the whole range of 
canine education has proved so curious in 
its results as that to which we owe the 
race of odd litile turnspits and dachs- 
hunds, descendants of the professional 
dog-cooks whose whole lives were devoted 
to roasting the game pursued by their 
swifter brethren, the professional hunters. 

Some of these quaint doggies have the 
fine, silky skin and long, drooping ears of 
the hound, others are rough and wiry as 
terriers, but all have the singularly long 
body and short, crooked legs, which seem 
to have originated in the daily toil of ¢hezr 
ancestors in working an endless treadmill 
on behalf of ours. This treadmill was a 
wheel whose revolutions kept the great 
kitchen-spit forever turning, turning. The 
dog was placed within the wheel, which 
when once set in motion forced him to 
continue running, and to this constant 
pressure on the fore-paws is doubtless due 
the eccentric out-turning in those of their 
descendants, which is so peculiar a char- 
acteristic of the family. Till very recently 
a genuine turnspit might have been seen 
thus employed in an ancient’ kitchen at 
Caerleon, in Monmouthshire. 

I doubt whether any amount of good 
fare could have atoned to these slaves of 
the scullion for the dreary drudgery of 
their dull days. Yet they at least had the 
satisfaction of being useful during their 
lives, which (unless dogs know something 
in favor of “a short life, but a merry 
one”’) was perhaps preferable to such a 
profession as dates only from the hour of 
death. Yet such is the sad destination of 
a multitude of the noblest of the race. 

To us it seems strange indeed to learn 
that in Manchuria and Mongolia a young 
woman’s wedding portion consists not 
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always of so many head of cattle, but fre- 
quently of so many dogs, which are to form 
the nucleus of a dog farm, — these being 
reared for the sake of the thick fur with 
which the dogs in these bitterly cold re- 
gions are so excellently endowed, as in- 
deed they would need to be, seeing that 
in mid-winter the thermometer (Fahr.) 
sometimes falls to 25° below zero —z.2., 
57 degrees of frost. 

This business is as systematically car- 
ried on as is that of sheep-farming in 
Australasia, the rate of reproduction being 
estimated at ten per annum ;* so, reckon- 
ing the increase by geometrical ratio, it is 
evident that the bride who receives a 
dower of a dozen of these very !arge, long- 
haired dogs is well started in life. But 
of course the majority of these jine ani- 
mals are not destined to survive their first 
year, as they are full grown when about 
eight months old, and their fur attains 
perfection in winter, so that only those 
required for breeding are allowed to see 
the spring. 

All over the northern part of these vast 
Mongolian and Manchurian territories 


these dog-farms are scattered, and there 
are thousands in which a few hundred dogs 
are annually reared for the market, while 
others merely raise enough to supply 


robes and mats for home use. There are 
a good many cases in which one can 
scarcely afford to think of antecedents, 
and certainly this slaughter of perhaps 
the handsomest race of dogs in the world, 
for the sake of their coats, is peculiarly 
unpleasant. 

We have to accept the fact that our 
fisher-folk find it very hard to resist the 
chance of securing the skin of any unwary 
dog which strays within their reach, as if 
offering himself to supply a peculiarly air- 
tight buoy for the fishing-nets. But to 
bring the matter very near home, though 
we all accept kid gloves as naturally as we 
do roast lamb, is it not just a little jarring 
to recollect the origin of our driving and 
gardening dogskin gloves? Itis the one 
item which brings us actually in touch 
with the subject, and our loyalty to those 
faithful members of the race who honor 
us with their personal devotion revolts 
from the thought of so utilizing their 
brethren. Indeed, looking at it in the 
light of sentiment, it seems almost as 
shocking as the human tanneries in the 
French Revolution. But the civilization 
which requires a never-failing supply of 


* See report on the trade of Newchwang (China), by 
Acting Consul Holland, 1888. 
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paté de foie gras, with full knowledge of 
the horrors involved in its production, can 
certainly finel no place for sentiment in the 
matter of dead dogs. 

As regards training members of the 
canine family to work in harness as 
draught-animals, this practice, which we 
now deem so cruel, was common in En- 
gland till about the middle cf the present 
century, when it was declared illegal. 
Till then the barrows of the “ cat and dog’s 
meat” men were drawn by dogs, some of 
which were proved to have such very 
rough times that a law of emancipation 
was enacted, and now no free-born British 
dog can be compelled to draw weights, 
that being obviously work for which nature 
never designed him. 

Yet, in the far north, in the frozen 
lands where horses would perish were it 
only for lack of fodder, dogs are the sole 
substitute, and man is dependent on dog- 
trains for whatever comfort he contrives 
to find in existence. He reckons that a 
team of six dogs should be able to draw 
ten hundredweight at the rate of seven 
milesan hour. Kane, the Arctic traveller, 
tells us that in a fortnight six Esquimaux 
dogs dragged him and his baggage in a 
sledge for eight hundred miles, averaging 
fifty-seven miles a day. Throughout the 
region which has been so aptly described 
as the Great Lone Land, the traveller, 
wrapped in warm furs, settles himself 
cosily in his sledge, which is drawn by 
from five to thirteen well-trained dogs, 
harnessed together with leathern straps. 
(Among the Esquimaux the harness is 
generally of sealskin, and the sledge itself 
is often constructed of whale’s bones cov- 
ered with sealskin.) 

The foremost dog acts as leader, and 
takes the word of command from his 
driver, lending his own unerring instinct 
to guide the others across the ofttimes 
trackless snows ; and so the whole train 
scamper over the ice-fields or the dreary 
barren steppes, often, alas! in pain and 
hunger. The accounts of the cruel treat- 
ment to which these useful creatures are 
in too many cases subjected is truly sick- 
ening; they are said to be frequently 
compelled to work in a state of semi-star- 
vation, and to run till they are utterly ex- 
hausted, even when so footsore that the 
snow is reddened with their blood. 

Throughout the vast solitudes of the far 
north-west, dog-trains are still indispensa- 
ble to man. They are the letter-carriers 
on whom depends the whole postal ser- 
vice, and they afford the sole means of 


: communication between the outlying posts 
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of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
civilized world. 

In the Canadian Court, at the great Co- 
lonial Exhibition in London, there was 
exhibited a stuffed team, which, could they 
have but spoken, would have thrilled all 
hearers with regret at so sad a requital of 
faithful service; for those very dogs had 
brought to Winnipeg from Port Nelson 
(on Hudson’s Bay) a party of engineers 
who were surveying a route from Lake 
Winnipeg to the great inland sea of the 
north. This distance of six hundred 
miles was accomplished by the dogs ina 
little over ten days. As their reward for 
this good service, the feast which awaited 
them on reaching their destination was 
seasoned with prussic acid, and they were 
then stuffed for exhibition in the Cana- 
dian Court. Dogs which had travelled 
sixty miles a day for ten consecutive days 
seemed worthy of a better fate, forty to 
fifty miles a day being considered very 
fair work. 

The swiftest and most powerful dogs 
for this service are a cross-breed, half 
wolf and half collie, which happily retains 
no trace of the savage temper of the wolf 
father; on the contrary, these dogs are 
singularly docile, yielding implicit obedi- 
ence to whoever feeds them. This is 
apparently the only secret of influence, 
for should a man sell a team which he has 
driven and fed regularly for four or five 
years, the new owner has only to feed them 
himself, and straightway their allegiance 
is transferred, and they obey him only. 
In winter, the dogs in the far north are 
fed largely on frozen fish, which are stored 
for their use at the various stations to 
which they habitually run. 

Till a few years ago, dog-trains were 
still common in all the country around 
Winnipeg, but they have now been super- 
seded by steam-engines and railways. 
Till very recently they were largely em- 
ployed in drawing to the town the fish 
caught on Lake Winnipeg, but now they 
are only seen when the Indians come to 
claim their government allowances. On 
high festivals, such as the occasion of a 
great sun-dance, certain tribes, such as 
the Crees and Sioux, indulge in the luxury 
of a roast dog— the oldest and most 
worthless of the train being selected for 
the purpose, and a tough and sinewy mor- 
— must prove after a life of such severe 
tou. 

From the hardships endured by dogs 
when compelled to pull heavy weights, it 
is pleasant to turn to another phase of 
canine employment —a special service 
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for which they are chiefly trained by kind- 
ness, although their intelligence is unfor- 
tunately enlisted in aid of an illicit traffic. 
Probably few persons in Britain have the 
smallest idea of the number of dogs em- 
ployed in contraband trade along the fron- 
tier between France and Belgium. The 
smugglers have adopted a special breed 
for this purpose, in which upwards of a 
hundred thousand are said to be engaged ; 
and so wary are these loyal helpers that, 
notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
French custom-house officers, and their 
efforts to intercept the four-footed smug- 
glers, only an average of one per cent. is 
ever captured. 

These dogs seem to accept this work 
with much the same intelligent interest 
as is exhibited by sheep-dogs of divers 
breeds and in many lands, from our Scot- 
tish Highlands to their counterpart in 
New Zealand or the Himalayas; the lat- 
ter owns the noblest sheep-dog in the 
world —one both able and willing to de- 
fend his flock from the attacks of leopards. 
It is perhaps somewhat remarkable that 
in those wild mountain regions, where 
transit is so toilsome, dogs should not 
have been enlisted as carriers, that service 
being performed by flocks of mountain- 
sheep and goats, each of which is laden 
with a small pack, like two saddle-bags, 
containing in all sixteen pounds of wool 
or salt brought from the high steppes of 
Thibet, to be bartered for products of the 
lower lands. On the steep and narrow 
mountain paths one sometimes meets a 
flock of perhaps a thousand goats thus 
laden, and led by a little child, though of 
course responsible goat-herds are in at- 
tendance, and these occasionally (only 
every second or third day) unload the tired 
creatures, and allow them to rest wher- 
ever they can find anything approaching 
to green pastures beside “ waters of com- 
fort.” 

But the Thibetan goats are only required 
mechanically to follow their little leader, 
whereas in the French smugglers’ dogs, 
intelligence of a very high order is essen- 
tial, for it is not enough that they should 
cross the frontier without any human 
leader, —they must also keep watch as 
they travel, lest they be waylaid by cus- 
tom-house officers or their equally well- 
trained excise-dogs, whose special mis- 
sion in life is to track smugglers and 
their canine accomplices, and confiscate 
the precious packs borne by the latter. 
When a party of excise-dogs do fall in 
with a pack of smugglers’ dogs, then, in- 
deed, comes the tug of war, and a sore 
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rending of lace and scattering of coffee 
and tobacco, and the other contraband 
treasures. 

The smuggler trains his dogs one by 
one, and always at night. In the daytime 
he walks across the frontier, accompanied 
by one of his pupils, and goes to visit his 
accomplice, in whose house he leaves the 
dog. It is detained till after dark, when 
it receives a sufficiently smart beating to 
make it glad to scamper home to its master, 
who welcomes it to an excellent supper. 
This routine is repeated several times, till 
the dog can find its way home on the 
darkest night without hesitation. It is 
then premoted to carrying a small light 
pack, containing articles of trifling value, 
but by degrees the weight is increased, 
till the dog is accustomed to carry many 
pounds. 

When each dog knows its duties thor- 
oughly, it is taught to work in company 
with others, the most intelligent in each 
pack being exempt from carrier service, 
and taught to act as scouts, to ascertain 
the whereabouts of possible foes, and so 
enable the main body to avoid the danger 
of falling into ambush. 

The method of training the customs 
dogs is, of course, quite different. From 


their earliest puppyhood they are taught 


to play hide-and seek with pieces of to- 
bacco, and small bags of coffee, or rolls 
of lace. When six or eight months old, 
their education in these matters is taken 
seriously in hand, and they are taught to 
sit quietly in ambush, never barking, but 
merely giving a very low growl, or cocking 
their ears to attract the attention of their 
master, whenever they detect any unusual 
sound. Should they be guilty of barking, 
they are, of course, punished, but a wise 
dog is rewarded with lumps of sugar. 
After some practice a well-trained excise- 
dog will scent out even one solitary smug- 
gler dog at a distance of two hundred 
yards, and he soon becomes wonderfully 
expert in tracking the law-breakers, hu- 
man or canine, and in giving notice of 
their approach. 

Sad to say, the French smugglers are 
not the only law-breakers who contrive to 
make their four-footed comrades subser- 
vient to their nefarious purposes. A 
Parisian ruffian of the worst type has for 
long been the terror of the Tennes district, 
where he was wont to prowl about at night 
accompanied by a ferocious but perfectly 
trained mastiff. Ata word from his mas- 
ter, this huge brute would fly at the throat 
of any solitary wayfarer, and never relaxed 
his hoid till the prisoner had been effec- 





tually despoiled of whatever the robber 
considered worth appropriating. Then 
the pleasant pair made off, leaving their 
victim half dead. Finally, last September, 
these companions in iniquity attacked a 
man who happened to be in government 
employment, and the dog injured him so 
seriously that his recovery seemed im- 
probable. Thereupon “the Butcher,” as 
he was commonly called, was apprehended, 
together with his savage accomplice, the 
latter being condemned to be shot after 
the trial of his master. 

With such experimental knowledge of 
the capabilities of dogs, we need not won- 
der that France should be foremost in the 
movement for once again reviving the 
practice, so long in abeyance, of training 
dogs for military service. That they were 
so used in ancient times is a well-known 
historical fact. It was even recorded by 
Pliny that a certain king of the Garaman- 
tes was indebted to his fighting dogs for 
the recovery of his lost throne; and six 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, 
when Alyattes, king of Lydia, invaded the 
Chersonesus to make war on the Cim- 
merii, his troops were accompanied by 
many trained war-dogs. Again, we learn 
that at the battle of Mantinea, fought B.c., 
362, between Spartans and Thebans, each 
party was assisted by its own dogs. The 
Cimbri likewise enlisted the services of 
dogs, so savage that the brave soldiers of 
the Roman legion dreaded their bite more 
than the spears of the foe; and we learn 
that on one occasion, when the Cimbri had 
been vanquished by Marius, the dogs 
stood by the women, and, by the vigorous 
use of teeth and nails, these faithful allies 
contrived to defend the camp. 

But the Romans also, as well as the 
Greeks, knew full well how to turn canine 
sagacity to good account, and Shake- 
speare’s well-known phrase, “ Let slip the 
dogs of war,” * was assuredly no merely 
figurative expression, as is so commonly 
supposed. A remarkable illustration of 
this subject may be observed among the 
sculptures excavated from Herculaneum, 
one of which, a basso-relievo, shows dogs 
clad in chain-armor defending a Roman 
citadel against barbarian foes. In addition 
to coats of mail, both Greek and Roman 
war-dogs wore large spiked collars, like 
those which in the present day form the 
Himalayan sheep-dog’s sole defence 
against leopards. It is also recorded ina 
military treatise dedicated to the emperor 
Valentinian II., that dogs endowed with a 


* Julius Cesar, act iii., sc. 1. 
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“fine and subtle smell” were sent out 
with Roman soldiers on outpost duty, in 
order that, scenting the advancing foe ere 
they became visible to human eyes, they 
might give timely notice of their ap 
proach. 

That their vigilance should lead to their 
employment as sentinels seems natural, 
and in some cases the dogs were left 
as sole watchers, as on one occasion when 
the city of Corinth was beleaguered. 
While the foe were preparing for tre final 
onslaught, all the garrison lay sunk in 
deep slumber, the only wakeful sentinels 
being a band of fifty watch-dogs, which 
guarded the ramparts, and, detecting the 
silent approach of the foe, kept them at 
bay, fighting savagely till all were slain 
save one, which barked so none ae 
ran round so energetically to awakepAhe 
sleepers, that these were aroused Afi time 
to repulse the enemy, who, byf for the 
dog, would most assuredly have captured 
the city. 

On the other hand, it appears that when 
the Gauls sought to surprise the Capitol, 
the Roman war-dogs stationed at the out- 
posts slept on undisturbed by their ap- 
proach, and so it was reserved for the 
celebrated geese to cackle the alarm. 
This failure on the part of the dogs was 
attributed to magic, for it was said that 
the Gauls threw green toads to the dogs, 
which caught them in their mouths, and 
were thereupon struck dumb. The Ro- 
mans do not seem to have considered this 
plea of magic as sufficient excuse for the 
canine failure, for so late as the time of 
Plutarch they kept up an annual commem- 
oration thereof by publicly flogging a num- 
ber of dogs, and then hanging them in 
various parts of the city; whereas the 
admirable conduct of the geese was cele- 
brated by carrying a silver goose on a 
cushion in triumphant procession. 

Like those cannibal tribes of the South- 
ern Ocean who, while giving reverent 
burial to their own dead, teasted freely on 
the corpses of the foe, so the well-trained 
dogs of war, however hungry they might 
be, never molested the slain of the nation 
in whose service they were enlisted, but 
savagely devoured those of the enemy. 
Thus it is recorded that in the later wars 
of the Greeks and Romans the Grecian 
dogs sought out the dead Romans, but 
were never known to touch a Greek. And 
in recent times the bloodhounds of Po- 
land, after the battle of Hundsfield, near 
3reslau, sated their thirst for blood in that 
of the dead foe, but not one Polish soldier 
was touched. 
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It is certainly singular that, when two 
races so warlike as the Greeks and Ro- 
mans had decided in favor of erlisting 
dogs for military service, the practice 
should not have been more generally 
adopted by other nations. As it is, we 
only hear of it occasionally, as for in- 
stance in the case of the knights of 
Rhodes, who trained dogs to guard their 
outposts, and to precede their patrols. 
They also employed them to carry de- 
spatches —in short, to do exactly the 
work which in 1888 is being experimen- 
tally tried iw France and Germany, 

PhilipV., king of Spain, seems to have 
ideftally secured the services of a pack 
ogs which he observed hungrily gnaw- 
g the gates of Mont Philip, and to which 
he desired that rations of bread should be 
served. Faithful to the hand which fed 
them, these dogs attached themselves to 
the army, and thenceforth rendered valu- 
able service as patrols and sentinels, al- 
ways preceding their human comrades, 
and scouting to ascertain and give notice 
of the position of the foe. Often as the 
Austrians planned a silent sortie from 
Orbitello, the vigilant dogs gave notice of 
their movements, and saved their friends 
from sudden surprise. Never were a few 
loaves of bread more judiciously bestowed. 
Charles V. of Spain likewise employed 
dogs as war-scouts, and so did Francis I. 
When their armies met before the walls 
ef Valentia, the rival dog-corps fought 
@ foutrance, those of Spain being griev- 
ously worsted. 

Undoubtedly education works wonders 
for other folk than doggies, but those 
whose ears fail to rejoice in the music of 
average kennels must marvel at the disci- 
pline which could secure absolute silence 
from such a regiment as that pack of three 
hundred dogs which garrisoned St. Malo. 
These, however, shrink to quite an insig- 
nificant company as compared with the 
eight hundred dogs which, in the Middle 
Ages, met on the plain of Grandson. On 
either side were ranged the battalions of 
their respective masters, Charles the Bold 
and the Swiss, to whom the obedient dogs 
looked for the signal to engage in mortal 
combat. The moment that permission was 
given, the dog-legions dashed furiously to 
the fray, and for a brief period the horrible 
battle raged, with such barking and biting 
as good Dr. Watts never dreamed of in 
his worst nightmare. But after ten min- 
utes the Swiss dogs remained masters of 
the field, the survivors of the enemy slink- 
ing away in dire distress, leaving the 










ground strewn with the corpses of their 
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companions. But it was a dear-bought 
victory for the Swiss, whose dogs were so 
maimed and mangled, that even of the 
survivors most had. only strength to crawl 
to their masters’ feet to receive one last 
caress. 

There is still extant the royal grant, 
dated 28th January, 1475, whereby ‘Louis 
XI. decreed that the sum of twenty four 
livres turnois should annually be paid from 
the revenues of the vicomté of Avranches 
for the maintenance of the great watch- 
dogs, which, from time immemorial, had 
guarded the old Norman castle of the 
Mont Saint-Michel. By day they were 
kept chained up, but at night were turned 
loose to wander around and prevent the 
approach of strangers. In the quaint 
language of the old grant,: “ Ona de tout 
temps accoustumé avoir et nourrir au dit 
lieu certain nombre de grands chiens, les- 
quelz sont par jour attachez et liez, et par 
nuyt sont menez tout détachez hors la dite 
place et 4 l’entour d’ycelle pour au long de 
la nuyt servir au guet et garde d’ycelle 
place.” It is thought probable that to 
these faithful watchers was due the secu- 
rity of the old fortress from surprise by 
the English in times of war. But this 


special recognition of their services was 
due to King Louis having twice gone in 


person on pilgrimage to the Shrine of the 
Archangel — first in 1462, and secondly 
in 1473; and it was after ‘the latter visit 
that, at the request of the Capitaine de 
Batornay, Seigneur du Bouchage, he made 
the grant aforesaid. 

Amongst the individual dogs which 
have earned a good name in their coun- 
try’s history, was one which in A.D. 1702 
shared the cares of his master, General de 
Mélac, who was besieged by the French 
in Landau. He not only escorted his 
master on every sortie, but contrived to 
ascertain all the mining proceedings of 
the besiegers, and to reveal them to the 
general, who thus, thanks to the dog’s 
sagacity, was able again and again to ward 
off impending dangers. 

Probably, however, no dog has ever 
rendered such signal military” service, or 
been so honorably recognized, as the cel- 
ebrated poodle Moustache, who shared 
the victorious fortunes of the French army 
through most of the wars of the Consulate 
and of the French Empire. He won spe- 
cial honors at Marengo, and was decorated 
on the battlefield of Austerlitz by Marshal 
Lannes as a reward for having rescued 
his regimental standard from an Austrian 
soldier when in the act of snatching it 
from the grasp of the standard-bearer, as 
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he fell mortally wounded. The plucky 
poodle drove off the assailant, and then, 
seizing the tattered colors in his teeth, 
dragg ged them triumphantly till he reached 
his own company. 

Many are the incidents recorded of the 
bravery and sagacity of this prince of 
poodles. In the van of scouting parties 
he detected many an Austrian ‘ambush, 
and on at least one occasion he drew at- 
tention to the presence of a disguised spy 
in the camp. Moreover, to his vigilance 
was due the failure of a night attack bya 
body of Austrians, of whose vicinity in 
the valley of Balbo the French were ap- 
parently ignorant. 

That Napoleon fully realized how im- 
portant a ré/e might be assigned to dogs 
is well known. In 1799 he wrote to Mar- 
mont: “ There should be at Alexandria a 
large number of dogs, which you ought to 
be able to employ by massing them in 
groups ata short distance from the walls.” 
The marvel is that, after so plain an ex- 
pression on the subject from such an au- 
thority in the art of war, the employment 
of dogs should not have become a matter 
of course, instead of which eighty-nine 
years later it is still regarded as a tenta- 
tive measure. 

Yet from time to time the French have 
remembered Napoleon’s counsel to Mar- 
mont, as in the conquest of Algiers, when 
good service was rendered by military 
dogs. Possibly, however, their use was 
suggested by the fact that the French 
there received very practical lessons on 
the subject from the Arabs of Kabylia, 
who trained their savage hungry dogs to 
inveterate hatred of the French uniform; 
indeed these African dogs, like those of 
Burmah, seem possessed of an invincible 
abhorrence of all Europeans. 

But here we touch one of the most re- 
markable characteristics of canine fealty 
to human masters —namely, its strongly 
marked nationality. The trained dog not 
only detects the approach of a stranger 
while yet a great way off, but gives very 
plain indications as to what manner of 
stranger he is. In very remote days the 
priests of Minerva in her temple at Danbia 
always received early notice from the tem- 
ple dogs of the approach of any “ barba- 
rian” visitors — that is to say, of men who 
were not Greeks by birth. And so in mil- 
itary training, dogs are found so keen of 
perception that when a stranger is still so 
far away that his uniform is indistinguish- 
able, they seem able to scent to what na- 
tion he belongs. 

One such dog rendered good service to 
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the French in the south-Tunisian cam- 
paign of 1881, repeatedly giving the alarm 
ere his human comrades suspected dan- 
ger, and plainly indicating whether the 
far-distant stranger was a Turko or an 
Arab. And when hostilities were renewed 
in Tunis in 1886, anpther dog, Zourbi by 
name, did equally good service to the 
119th French regiment, to which it was 
attached, and to whose sentries it rendered 
invaluable aid. 

Now at length both France and Ger- 
many have taken up the subject so much 
in earnest, that it is probable that hence- 
forth highly trained dogs will be deemed 
an indispensable adjunct to every body of 
troops when on active service. It is evi+ 
dent that if one nation provides itself with 
a dog-corps, others will follow suit. The 
Russians did so, because by no other 
means could they cope with the unex- 
pected moves of the Turkomans. Aus- 
tria, profiting by the sharp lessons taught 
by France in the Italian campaign of 1800, 
likewise enlisted dog allies; and now the 
civilized world watches the experimental 
training of French and English dogs with 
much the same interest that attaches to 
well-accredited cases of salvation from 
shipwreck by pouring oil on stormy waves, 
though the power of oil was as well known 
in the days of the old Greeks and Romans 
as was the value of dogs as faithful allies 
in war. 

Now the various points under consid- 
eration are—/jirst, the use of dogs as 
auxiliary sentinels; secondly, as scouts ; 
and thirdly, as safe letter-carriers, war- 
ranted to swim bridgeless rivers, and to 
give the enemy as wide a berth as pos- 
sible. It is evident that the habitual 
companionship of a reliable dog would 
prove an invaluable safeguard to the sol- 
itary sentinel, and would greatly diminish 
the danger of night surprises, with all their 
ghastly consequences. The French espe- 
cially find that in almost every instance of 
defeat their failures have been distinctly 
traceable to sudden panics arising from 
this cause. 

As regards scouting, the same qualities 
so admirably developed in the French 
smuggler’s dog may well be turned to 
account in detecting ambuscades, and 
scouring hilly or wooded country, thereby 
saving human patrols much weary and 
arduous toil. Recent experiments prove 
that the well-trained dog will give notice 
of the presence of a man, dressed in the 
uniform of the foe, at a distance of a thou- 
sand feet. And just as the custom-house 
dogs pass quietly by honest peasants, and 
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only call the attention of their masters to 
law-breakers, so these wise regimental 
dogs ignore the movements of unattached 
civilians, but seem to develop a strong 
personal antipathy to any person whom 
they intuitively recognize as being in the 
service of the enemy. 

As estafettes —i.e., bearers of military 
despatches — dogs have fully proven their 
merit both as regards speed and fidelity. 
Hitherto troops on the march or on out- 
posts have kept up communication with 
headquarters or with each other by means 
of cavalry orderlies, or by systems of heli- 
ograph and flag signalling, to say nothing 
of balloons, These have been largely sup- 
plemented in German tactics by the use 
of velocipedes and carrier-pigeons. Now 
dogs are likewise enlisted, and in the vari- 
ous test experiments the last two are 
found to head the competitive lists, both 
in point of speed and of accuracy, the lat- 
ter being due to the necessity of writing 
the message instead of trusting to verbal 
transmission. 

In respect of speed the pigeons rank 
first, especially in mountainous regions, 
where, of course, their direct flight gives 
them an immense advantage over the 
dogs, which have to toil up and down 
steep hills, over stony and difficult ground, 
perhaps thrown out of their course by 
precipitous crags, or delayed by having to 
swim flooded rivers. But on level ground, 
where the chances are more evenly bal- 
anced, the dogs take a very good second 
place. Thus in recent experimental races 
in France, for the purpose of proving how 
military despatches could be most quickly 
transmitted, the given distance being one 
kilometre —z.e., three-quarters of a mile 
— the carrier-pigeons delivered their mes- 
sage in one minute, the dogs in two min- 
utes, cyclists in three minutes and twenty 
seconds, light cavalry at the gallop, three 
minutes, and the same at quick trot, four 
minutes. 

On another occasion, when the compe- 
tition was only between dogs and men, 
the length to be traversed was six kilo- 
metres (equal to four miles and a half) on 
level ground —the cyclists travelling by 
road, the dogs and cavalry cross-country. 
At the outset the dogs had much the best 
of it; but having lost half a minute by 
stopping to drink at a tempting pool, they 
reached their destination simultaneously 
with the first bicycle rider, taking four- 
teen minutes. The horsemen arrived ten 
minutes later. Ona two-mile course the 
dogs had decided advantage, as they ac- 
complished the run in seven minutes, 
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while the wheelmen took nine and the 
horsemen fifteen minutes. 

As regards carrier-pigeons (which, like 
the dogs, have been enlisted for this pur- 
pose from very early ages), they are now 
largely used by the Italian troopsin Abys- 
sinia, where a most systematic pigeon 
service has been organized. A military 
dovecot has been established at Massowa, 
whence pigeons are supplied for the use 
of all patrols, Each detachment sent out 
to reconnoitre carries a light basket con- 
taining several pigeons, and one of the 
party carries the needful supply of grain 
and water for their use. In wet weather, 
or if the despatches to be sent back are 
confidential, they are enclosed in a goose- 
quill and sealed; but more frequently they 
are simply written on a page torn froma 
pocket-book and tied toa tail feather. Cer- 
tain private messages are conveyed by the 
use of colored marks —a rough-and-ready 
sort of cipher. In case of sudden attack, 
when there is no time to write, several pi- 
geons are set free, each having been de- 
prived of one or more tail-feathers. 

When the birds reach their dovecot, 
they have to enter through a sort of cage 
which detains them, and sets an electric 
bell ringing, so as to give notice to the 
sergeant of the guard, who takes the de- 
spatches and forwards them to headquar- 
ters at Saati. 

The dogs in some instances carry the 
concise despatch in a small metal case 
fastened to the collar, and this certainly 
seems to have the advantage of security, 
as attracting the least possible amount of 
attention ; whereas the leather letter-case 
hanging from the collar, or the two leather 
pockets attached to a strap passing under 
the body, and kept in position by a second 
strap across the chest, though, of course, 
available for bulkier documents, is un- 
doubtedly more conspicuous, and more 
liable to render the dog an, object of sus- 
picion and a mark fora bullet. Bya sim- 
ilar arrangement of straps the war-dog is 
enabled to carry a small case of ammuni- 
tion, and is thus made useful on the out- 
ward march, ere he is despatched on his 
solitary journey as military postman. 
Some sanguine trainers even hope that 
dogs may be trained to return to the mu- 
nition wagons during the heat of battle, to 
bring fresh supplies to the fighters, re- 
gardless of all danger from shells and 
bullets. It would seem more natural to 
enlist their services as water-carriers to 
bring drink to the wounded and dying. 

When the subject of raising dog-corps 
was first seriously mooted, great discus- 
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sions naturally arose as to what class of 
animals should be preferred for military 
purposes. The Austrians employ Dalma- 
tian dogs, and in the civil wars of Amer- 
ica the armies of the South are said to 
have enlisted the ferocious blood-hounds 
trained in relentlessly tracking fugitive 
slaves. These, by the way, are employed 
in the frontier States in the more legiti- 
mate task of tracking highway robbers, 
and especially those daring bands who 
occasionally stop even the express trains 
on their journey across Texas, relieving 
the passengers of their purses, and the 
mail agent of whatever treasure may be 
found inhis van. Now, blood-hounds are 
with all possible despatch laid on the trail 
of such robbers, with most satisfactory 
results. And in our own metropolis we 
have just seen the necessity in our police 
administration of promoting the blood- 
hound over the head of the less sagacious 
human detectives. 

But for military work which is rather 
preventive than consequent, the most es- 
sential qualities are canine wit and wis- 
dom, and so much has been said in France 
in favor of the native shepherd’s dog, 
which is a purely French breed, and en- 
dowed with very remarkable intelligence. 
[tis a powerful, rough-haired animal, sin- 
gularly silent, but ever vigilant, and quite 
superior to all the temptations offered by 
game of any sort, none of which are ever 
known to tempt him to swerve from the 
path of duty. With conscientious care he 
guards the flock intrusted to him, and, 
moreover, compels them to respect their 
neighbor’s rights of pasture, and resist all 
allurements of the most verdant meadows. 
Evidently it will be desirable to enlist a 
certain number of these peculiarly talented 
dogs. 

On the other hand, it is evident that 
were military dogs to be exclusively 
chosen from any special breed, all animals 
of that race would become targets for the 
foe, whenever seen ; therefore dogs are to 
be selected on account of individual merit 
—or rather promise of merit, as it is nec- 
essary to begin their tuition in early youth, 
and canine education should be com- 
menced in good earnest at six months of 
age. So the dogs now to be seen in train- 
ing at certain German and French military 
stations are of all sorts and sizes —— dachs- 
hunds and poodles, retrievers and collies, 
greyhounds, foxhounds, fox-terriers, and 
others, male and female. The Italians pre- 
fer the latter, as possessing keener senses 
of hearing and scent. All are trained to 
rigid silence —a result only to be obtained 
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after long and patient tuition ; indeed it is 
at all times difficult to ensure obedience 
when music strikes up, so great is the 
temptation to give vocal accompaniment. 

Dogs selected for this service are em- 
phatically children of the regiment ; they 
are never allowed to associate with civil- 
ians, nor to allow any such, or any man 
wearing an unknown uniform, to approach 
them. They must not attack strangers, 
but are to keep at a respectful distance 
from all such. Thus their fidelity as let- 
ter-carriers is secured. When on sentry 
duty, they are taught to warn their human 
companions of the approach of any stran- 
ger within three hundred yards. 

In order to perfect individual training, 
itis deemed desirable not to congregate 
dogs in kennels (which of itself would 
render “ golden silence ” almost unattain- 
able), but to allot them to such men in 
each regiment as care for dogs, allowing 
these volunteers regular rations of soup 
and biscuit, as also the necessary sugar 
wherewith to reward intelligent obedi- 
ence. 

It might naturally be feared that dogs 
so trained would obey only those soldiers 
who had special charge of them. This, 
however, is not found tobe the case. The 
dogs became emphatically “regimental,” 
and will accompany and obey any man 
wearing the uniform which they recognize 
as their own. Each dog has his regi- 
mental number on his collar. They can 
even be taught to obey men of other regi- 
ments in the same service, though an 
“infantry ” dog could scarcely be expected 
to obey a“ cavalry ” master, or vice versdé. 

In order to ensure a proper abhorrence 
of national foes, the Germans furnish 
their dog-trainers with French and Rus- 
sian uniforms, and the French, in like 
manner, now propose supplying their 
trainers with German uniforms, to be worn 
at every dog-drill by men thus attired to 
represent the foe. These rushing out of 
ambush endeavor to beat the dog, and so 
arouse his hatred. 

Hitherto the existence of the military 
dog has been permissive only, but now 
that the advantages accruing from his ser- 
vice are fully proven, he begins to obtain 
official recognition from various war 
offices. The Germans first began a sys- 
tematic organization of his training about 
two years ago, at the military station of 
Goslar, and have now established success- 
ful “schools for dogs” in many other 
garrisons, the whole dog-service being 
placed under the supervision of the gen- 
eral commanding the 4th Army Corps. 
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After the manceuvres of 1886, the dogs 
so effectually proved their value that they 
were promoted from the permissive to the 
obligatory stage, orders being issued to 
the 3rd Battalion of Jager, then quartered 
at Luben, that dogs should be attached to 
every regiment. In the following year 
General Von der Goltzinspected the dogs 
trained by the 3d Jager Regiment, and 
reported in the highest terms on the un- 
erring fidelity with which they worked and 
delivered despatches in the face of every 
obstacle which could be laid in their way. 

In France, likewise, the chien militaire 
is now a recognized institution, and is 
the subject of special regulations issued 
by General Ferron, the French minister 
of war. The initiative was there taken by 
Lieutenant Jupin of the 32d Regiment of 
the Line, whois himself a most successful 
trainer of dogs, and possesses an almost 
unlimited confidence in their latent talents. 
His book, “ Les Chiens Militaires dans 
Armée Frangaise,” * contains a very full 
statement of all that he has to say on the 
subject, as bearing on French reverses in 
recent years, and how to prevent their 
recurrence, all of which may be summa- 
rized as “ Retain ail recognized methods 
of watchfulness and signalling, but enlist 
canine intelligence to supplement the hu- 
man wherever it is practicable.” 

Last year Lieutenant Jupin’s dogs were 
called upon to take part in the manceuvres 
of the goth French Army Corps, and the 
results exceeded the most sanguine expec- 
tations. Upon vedette duty, or when in 
company with single sentries, their im- 
portunity never once failed to call the 
attention of their human companions to 
any movement of strangers within a ra- 
dius of three hundred yards. Not a sin- 
gle despatch or report intrusted to their 
care, in their leather wallets, miscarried or 
was delayed in transmission, and by their 
means communication was efficiently 
maintained between the outposts and the 
main-guard. 

Now the headquarters of the French 
“dog-corps” is established at Belfort, 
where daily lessons in patriotism, and in 
the development of national antipathies, 
are given to most apt pupils. At Mont- 
pelier likewise, the 53d Regiment relieves 
the tedium of garrison life by similar 
dog-training, and great pride is taken in 
the esprit de corps exhibited by the four- 
footed orderlies. Idlers in the Bois de 
Boulogne at Lille have likewise latterly 

* Paris: Librairie Militaire. Berger-Levrault ef 
Compagnie. 
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been greatly interested in watching the 
daily movements of six full-grown dogs 
and two young ones, ail of different race, 
each led by a soldier, under command of 
a sub-lieutenant of the 43d Regiment of 
the Line. These disperse themselves 
through the wood, and by the encourage- 
ment of judiciously administered sugar, 
backed by an occasional sharp admonition 
from a very small stick, the dogs are 
taught the lessons in military hide-and- 
seek, into which they soon enter with full 
appreciation. 

The description of these six animals, as 
given ina French newspaper, may be of 
interest, although to what branches of the 
oy dog family they belong is not speci- 
hed, 


Diane, gentille béte 4 la téte fine et pointue, 
l’ceil vif et doux, robe noire, les quatre pattes 
fauves. 

Comtesse, chienne noire de grande taille, 
naseau court; intrépide galopeuse. 

Zite, au poii fauve, de force moyenne, trés 
bien coiffée, ardente, marchant nez au point. 

Fanchette, de petite taille, poil noir. 

Miss, grande chienne, au naseau noir, poil 
fauve, les oreilles droites et assez longues. 

Enfin fox, chien de haute taille, l’ceil 
mauvais, caractére peu sociable, mais plein 
d’ardeur, ayant du flair. 

N’oublions pas deux tout jeunes éléves, 
noir et blanc, qui regardent leurs ainés au 
travail. 

Ce sont les futures estafettes de nos avant- 
postes. 

Silencieuses toujours, on croirait que ces 
bétes sont aphones; jamais un aboiement, 
jamais un grognement. 


That the dogs are thoroughly in earnest 
was proved by the energy with which the 
resolute Fox contrived to scramble some 
distance up a tree in pursuit of a soldier 
disguised as a foe; while a foolish young 
collegian, who had wantonly struck an- 
other dog with his cane, found himself 
seized by his raiment, and, “ regardless of 
his cries,” was forcibly dragged off to the 
lieutenant. 

In addition to the daily drill in the for- 
est, and in crossing the river, these dogs 
are twice a week taken out for night 
work, from ten o’clock till midnight, so as 
to accustom them to work as effectually 
in the dark as in noonday. 

So this ancient feature in the game of 
war may now be considered to be fairly 
renewed, and it is probable that henceforth 
the history of every little war will include 
some record of the brave deeds done by 
military dogs. 

C, F. GORDON CUMMING. 
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From Temple Bar. 
A VISIT TO MONSERRAT. 


ONE of the most interesting excursions 
in the neighborhood of Barcelona is to 
Monserrat; but the passing traveller has 
seldom time to make it, or hurries through 
it in a day, starting at four in the morning, 
and returning late at night, which gives 
him a very inadequate idea of this won- 
derfully picturesque spot. 

To realize the extraordinary grandeur 
of the scene, the visitor should pass a few 
nights under the convent roof, and with 
this purpose in view the journey should be 
taken in the month of May or June, for 
the monastery is situated more than half- 
way up the mountain, and the air is ex- 
tremely keen, while the accommodation is 
of the rudest description. 

But sunrise at Monserrat is a sight 
which can never be forgotten. As the 
mist which veils the surrounding moun- 
tains at its feet gradually disperses, and 
the whole magnificent spectacle bursts 
upon the eye, words feebly paint the emo- 
tion produced on the mind of the be- 
holder. Or sunset, again; when the sky 
is aglow with the richest colors, steeping 
everything beneath it in the same hues, 
then in gold, in bronze, and in grey till 
evening sets suddenly in—there is no 
twilight in the south —and the nightin- 
gale’s note fills the air with music. Night 
soon drops her curtain, and presently the 
moon slowly rises, and in its silver light 
reveals each object as in broad day, and 
the loftiest peaks of grand Monserrat 
stand out sharply and distinctly in the 
far heavens, adding solemnity to the pic- 
ture of repose. 

Ona bright May morning a few years 
ago I took the train from Barcelona to 
Monistrol, the wild little station at which 
the diligencias await passengers for Mon- 
serrat. The railway journey of fifty miles 
occupied nearly three hours, but there 
could be no thought of weariness, the 
scenery being magnificent on each side 
of us, the mountains becoming loftier as 
we proceeded, till at length they seemed 
literally to be closing in upon us. A sen- 
sation of oppression made me desire some 
human sympathy, and with this feeling I 
addressed myself to a German lady and 
gentleman sitting opposite to me, who had 
with them a young girl, their niece. We 
exchanged experiences ; they were living 
in Barcelona, I only staying there for six 





months, previous to travelling in other 
| parts of Spain; this drew us together, and 
| we soon became very friendly and, as it 
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turned out, it was very fortunate that I had 
made their acquaintance, 

On alighting from the train we found 
three diligencias ready to receive us, to 
which six mules were attached. One of 
our party was the Bishop of Barcelona, 
who had come to Monserrat for a rome- 
ria, or pilgrimage, which was to take place 
the following day. He and some others 
got into the interior of one of the diligen- 
cias, while 1 and the young German girl 
mounted the banquette of the same, that 
we might see in perfection the glorious 
scene around us. 

When we were all seated, the signal for 
starting was given, and we began to wind 
slowly along the precipitous road, which 
was one continuous ascent to the monas- 
tery, Which it took us four hours to reach. 
The Spaniard who conducted us walked 
by the side of the mules the chief part of 
the way, addressing and reproving them 
as if they were human beings ; sometimes 
encouraging them with kind words, some- 
times applying a stronger stimulant in the 
shape of the whip. He allowed them oc- 
casionally to straggle along their own way, 
while he went to gossip with the drivers 
of the other diligencias, and, however 
sure-footed these animals may be, the 
spirit sometimes quails as they approach 
the edge of a precipice, especially such 
precipices as lay on each side of this mag- 
nificent ascent. 

About seven in the evening, as we were 
approaching Monserrat, the abbot met us, 
and, kneeling down in the road, kissed the 
Bishop of Barcelona’s hand; the bishop 
had been walking some little distance, but 
after this greeting he resumed his seat in 
the diligencia, and in a few minutes it 
made an abrupt turn, and we faced the 
monastery. 

The first thought of my acquaintance, 
as well as of myself, on arriving, was to 
secure bedrooms, and accordingly we has- 
tened to the department in which keys 
are distributed for the different cuartos, 
or apartments, reserved for strangers. I, 
as well as the Germans, had been recom- 
mended to ask for the Cuarto di Santa 
Teresa di Jesus, but we were informed 
that there would be a pilgrimage the fol- 
lowing day in honor of the Virgin, when 
more than a thousand people were ex- 
pected, consequently we could not have 
separate rooms —TI must share mine with 
the young German girl, and vacate it the 
next morning. 

Having made the best arrangement we 
could under the circumstances, we pro- 
ceeded to a restaurant attached to the 
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| monastery, and begged that they would 


prepare us some supper, which they did 
very speedily, giving us some tolerably 
good Spanish dishes. Not caring to re- 
main indoors, when all was so lovely with- 
out, we soon despatched our meal, and, 
seating ourselves in the forecourt, listened 
to the exquisite song of the nightingale, 
while we gazed at the jagged peaks of the 
proud Monserrat, which the brilllant moon- 
light seemed absolutely to have carved in 
the heavens. 

What a glorious night it was! Whata 
beauteous scene! The present world had 
nothing in common with it, and vanished 
from the thoughts; here life might be 
spent in a dream; a dream in which I 
would willingly have continued till dawn, 
but fatigue from the long journey obliged 
me to retire to rest. Sleep, I soon found, 
was out of the question. 

The two little beds in our small, brick- 
floored room, were decidedly hard and 
uncomfortable, and after midnight the air 
became so keen and frosty, that if we had 
not brought several rugs with us, we must 
have been frozen, so scanty was the cover- 
ing afforded us. Among other things 
which disturbed our slumbers was the 
continued baying of a dog on one side of 
the building, which was responded to on 
the other by the hoarse bark of a much 
larger dog. This lasting the greater part 
of the night, at four we were glad to leave 
our bed; and at five we were standing in 
the old church listening to a fine mass ; 
the choir was excellent, and was accom- 
panied by several instruments besides the 
organ, the whole effect being very grand. 
Monserrat has the reputation of sending 
forth into the world some of the best sing- 
ers. The church was already crowded, 
many pilgrims having arrived no doubt 
the previous evening, and the devotion 
was very enthusiastic. ‘ 

Mass being over, we went to the restau- 
rant to procure some breakfast ; this con- 
sisted of a tiny cup of chocolate, the size 
of an egg-cup, a glass of milk, and a couple 
of slices of toasted, or rather grilled, 
bread, without butter. When we had 
taken our meal, we consulted a guide as 
to the best way of making the ascent to 
San Geronimo, the highest point of Mon- 
serrat which can be reached. There were 
two routes, we were told —one rugged, 
precipitous, and even perilous, the other 
easier and safer; my German friends pre- 
ferred the first, and I, from prudence, 
chose the last, so for the time we were 
obliged to separate. They ascertained 
that an hour and a half would bring them 
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to the summit, while it would cost me at 
least two hours to gain it; but my road 
offered several advantages; one was the 
possibility of meeting with mules in case 
of fatigue. 

It was between six and seven when I 
began to mount, and the air was delight- 
fully fresh and cool, and impregnated with 
all the sweet scents of the wild flowers at 
my feet; there was the tiny blue flower of 
the flax, innumerable orchids, a brilliant 
golden broom and heath, the odor of which 
was much more aromatic than that which 
we have in England. 

For a while these lovely flowers occu- 
pied my chief attention, but, meantime, I 
was steadily ascending, and the scene 
around me was becoming more and more 
sublime. The jagged mountains, closely 
massed, were appalling ; so were the awful 
precipices, softened only by picturesque 
bits of foliage nestled here and there in 
little nooks; as all around grew wilder 
and wilder, loneliness became intolerable, 
and it was a relief to reach the chapel 
dedicated to San Geronimo, which stands 
on the summit. In case of need there is 
a primitive Josada, which offers to the 
traveller bread, eggs, and wine, and some- 
times even a fowl. 

My friends were much fatigued and 
exhausted, in consequence of the rough 
ascent they had made, and confessed to a 
very rude experience; we were glad to 
meet again and pleased at what we had 
accomplished. Intending to return to 
Barcelona the same afternoon, as soon as 
we had descended, we inquired what time 
the diligencias would leave for Monistrol, 
but to our dismay we were informed that 
they were all in request to bring people to 
the festa, and that we should be com- 
pelled to remain at Monserrat. 

What were we to do? Where should 
we sleep? We could not pass the night 
in the forecourt, and we had no longer any 
rooms. In our dilemma we applied to a 
good-natured Spaniard, a retired shoe- 
maker, who for many years had been in 
the habit of coming to Monserrat, and 
who had evidently some influence at the 
monastery; he promised to do his best 
for us, and eventually succeeded in secur- 
ing one room for the whole of our party. 
1 felt now how fortunate it was that I 
had fallen in with such pleasant compan- 
ions, for when we retired at night, we 
found that curtains across the room alone 
separated us; the husband occupied a bed 
at one end behind a curtain, and we three 
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posite him, in two little beds closely drawn 
together. Inthe passage formed between 
the two curtains was placed a small basin 
for washing, and a classically shaped stone 
jug holding perhaps two quarts of water; 
the supply of towels was in equal propor- 
tion. To sleep, wash, or dress, was of 
course impossible ; and I remember per- 
forming a hasty toilet in the gallery into 
which the bedrooms opened, fearing that 
I might be disturbed during the operation 
by somebody in similar circumstances. 

But to return to the fiesta and pil- 
grimage. In the afternoon persons of all 
degrees began to arrive; the diligencias 
came in quite full, numerous carts with 
clean white awnings drove into the fore- 
court, and in these the occupants intended 
sleeping, for though there were many 
cuartos, it was impossible to lodge every- 
body. In the midst of the throng were 
the Duke di Solferino and several persons 
of rank and distinction; there were also 
some very dirty pilgrims in sheepskin 
clothing, who, staff in hand, had walked 
many miles across the mountains. 

In the precincts of the monastery was 
a small department, scarcely to be called 
a shop, where uncooked food was sold to 
those who might prefer dressing it them- 
selves, or who might be too poor to buy 
it prepared at the restaurant already men- 
tioned. 

About the middle of the afternoon the 
Bishop of Barcelona made his appearance 
on the scene, attended by four servants in 
purple and silver livery, who carried guns, 
which gave them the air of being soldiers 
as well as servants. As he remained 
standing in the forecourt he was soon sur- 
rounded by persons anxious to be noticed; 
they went up to him and kissed his hand, 
and in return he had something kind and 
suitable to say to everybody. 

The procession in honor of the Virgin 
began to be formed about six in the even- 
ing; men bearing silk banners, with in- 
scriptions in her praise, came forth first 
from the church, accompanied by chor- 
isters and musicians, her statue being 
borne in the midst of them; then followed 
the monks and the ecclesiastics with the 
bishop at their head, Passing through an 
archway at the end of the road, the pro- 
cession slowly descended till it reached 
the foot of the mountain, where it was 
joined by nearly a thousand people of all 
conditions, men and women, having in 
their hands large bouquets of flowers. 
As soon as all were arranged in order, a 
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be chanted, and some very good solos 
were sung by ladies and gentlemen who 
also took part in the choruses. During 
the ceremony the procession continued 
marching round in a circle, and at its con- 
clusion returned to the church amidst ev- 
vivas, cries, and shouts more in harmony 
with a secular than with a religious dem- 
onstration ; yet these could leave no doubt 
that the devotion and enthusiasm were 
very genuine. The whole of the evening 
and the chief part of the night fireworks 
were displayed, and till dawn of day voices 
might be heard praising the Virgin. 

Her statue at Monserrat, the face of 
which is black, is said to have beer found 
ina recess of the mountain in the Middle 
Ages, and is supposed to have been con- 
cealed there for safety in the time of the 
barbarians. It is in commemoration of 
this discovery that the church and monas- 
tery were built. 

The next morning all was confusion 
and excitement; most people were leav- 
ing, a few only remained for further reli- 
gious services, or to see more of the grand 
Monserrat. The neatly covered carts, 
with their respective loads, packed up 
and prepared for departure, so did the 
rough-looking pilgrims in sheepskins ; we 
also were anxious to return, and for- 
tunately found places in a diligencia going 
to Monistrol. 

We could not have had a more glorious 
morning for our drive, it was scarcely six 
when we started, and there was still a 
freshness and coolness in the air, though 
the sun was already hot. In descending 
the mountain, the magnificent scenery was 
presented to us in another point of view 
from that in which we sawit in ascending, 
which gave us a still more perfect concep- 
tion of its grandeur. 

We were all in buoyant spirits, and our 
driver kept us in fits of laughter, by his 
alternately indignant and touching appeals 
to his mules. “Arrhi! Ato!” Ato was 
the name of the mule. “Go on, Ato! 
Arrhi, Monteo! Mean-spirited doya, are 
you not ashamed of yourself? Neo, you 
are a treasure!” All which the mules 
seemed perfectly to understand and did 
what was required. 

On arriving at Monistrol we found that 
we had at least an hour to wait for the 
train to Barcelona, and as the heat was 
steadily increasing we sought shelter from 
it in a little posada, where they prepared 
us an excellent omelet, and by the time 
we had despatched it and quenched our 
thirst with some wine of the country, the 
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train steamed into the station and the 
same afternoon we were back in Barce- 
lona. 

The following week I met under the 
roof of my German acquaintance three 
extremely pleasant Spanish ladies, one of 
whom read, and read remarkably well, a 
graceful poem by Verdigue, in Catalan, a 
distinct language from the Castilian, the 
subject of which was the cultivation of the 
flowers of Monserrat by the Virgin; the 
poet describing her as being their guar- 
dian. 

ANNIE BENTLEY. 


From The Spectator. 
THE PRAISE OF INSENSIBILITY. 


Do we not in modern times pride our- 
selves a great deal too much on our sen- 
sitiveness? The story told in these col- 
umns last week by Mrs. Bracey, of the 
Maori youth who, finding that he could 
not adapt his boots to his feet, straightway 
adapted his feet to his boots by cutting 
off a large piece of the big toe of each 
foot, stanching the wound with the coarse 
flax of the country, and keeping the boots 
on for three or four days till the wounds 
had quite healed, takes one back to the 
Spirtan traditions of indifference to pain. 
Perhaps the Spartan boy who, rather than 
betray his theft of the fox, let the fox eat 
away a sensible portion of his side with- 
out betraying the pain it gave him, did 
not, after all, suffer very much more than 
the Maori felt no scruple in inflicting on 
himself rather than sacrifice the pleasure 
of displaying his fine pairof boots. There 
both are and have been races which do 
not suffer anything like what the same 
physical operations would inflict upon 
most of us, and whose members are all 
the more at liberty to go wheré they please 
and do what they will with their bodies, 
for the insensibility of their nerves. Yet 
we usually regard insensibility as a sort 
of discredit, classing it with blindness, 
deafness, dulness of touch, and all the 
various incapacities which, however, can 
hardly be got rid of without admitting a 
whole host of other incapacities to do 
what we please. The blind man is inca- 
pable of seeing, but he is also incapable 
of being inconvenienced by a glare of 
light. ‘The deaf man is incapable of hear- 
ing, but he is also incapable of being 
stunned by the noises of a great manufac- 
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man is incapable of distinguishing between 
the touch which will bring music out of 
the violin, and the touch which elicits 
from it the harshest of diseords ; but then, 
he is also insensible to the miseries of a 
hard bed, and can sleep as soundly ona 
table or floor as on a mattress or a feather- 
bed. It is clear that almost every shade 
of insensibility has a side of advantage as 
well as a side of disadvantage ; and it is, 
we imagine, a great question whether 
the tendency of modern refinement, as it 
is called, is not greatly to overrate the 
disadvantages of various kinds of insensi- 
bility, and greatly to underrate their advan- 
tages. There are sensibilities, and a great 
many of them, which involve very much 
greater incapacities than capacities, which 
disqualify for most necessary duties much 
more than they qualify for the higher ap- 
preciations. No doubt an organization 
which is so indifferent to its own integrity 
that portions of it are sliced away without 
hesitation to gratify a petty vanity, is not 
in itself a desirable kind of organization, 
for such insensibility might lead to the 
destruction of organs essential to the 
health of the body itself, and no one could 
transmit to posterity a more dangerous 
variation of sensibility than that. Instead 
of conferring an advantage in the conflict 
for existence, it would impose the kind of 
disadvantage which the disappearance of 
every really important warning against 
destruction necessarily involves. An eye- 
lid that did not shut at the approach of a 
spark of fire to the eye, would hardly be 
more useless than a nerve which did not 
recoil at the sort of suffering which seri- 
ously threatens life. Nevertheless, the 
praise of sensibility of all kinds is in 
the present day excessive. Sensibility to 
physical pain is almost regarded as a dis- 
tinction ; sensibility to mental and moral 
pain is almost assumed to be a virtue; 
and the world entirely forgets how very 
much this sensibility often interferes not 
only with the calm judgment necessary for 
right action, but with the cool presence of 
mind which is essential to effective exe- 
cution. We do not assume for a moment 
that insensibility of any sort is essential 
to a great soldier; but assuredly a certain 
phlegm has distinguished some of the 
very greatest soldiers of all ages, soldiers 
whom it would be difficult to conceive do- 
ing their duty as they did it, if that phlegm 
had been replaced by a higher physical 
and moral sensitiveness. What shall we 
say, again, even of the surgeon or the 
nurse who is so sensitive that the sight 





of suffering disturbs the judgment and 
makes the hand tremble when a steady 
hand is most essential to efficient work ? 
It is perfectly obvious that for the very 
purpose of alleviating pain itself, a certain 
measure of insensibility to sympathetic 
pain is in the highest degree advantage- 
ous, if not necessary. Every one knows 
that the best nurses are the calmest nurses, 
and the calmest nurses are very seldom 
indeed the nurses who really suffer most 
at the sight of their patients’ suffering. 
“I try todo my duty, but I don’t trouble 
myself too much about pain which I can- 
not remove,” said one of the best of nurses 
the other day. And the doctor who was 
praising her said: “ She has the four great 
qualifications of a nurse, bealth, youth, 
conscientiousness, and intelligence. Per- 
haps one would like to see a little heart, 
too. But there must not be too much 
heart in the average nurse. It interferes 
with the equanimity which is of all quali- 
fications one of the most useful in a nurse.” 
That, no doubt, is one of the reasons why 
it is so desirable in our great hospitals 
to have lady superintendents as well as 
nurses. The superintendents can safely 
allow themselves to enter a little more 
into the feelings of the various sufferers 
than the regular nurses are likely to do, 
or even than it would be generally desira- 
ble for them to do; nor will it injure the 
lady superintendents’ efficiency as it might 
that of the nurses; it would, if not too 
keen, even increase it. But even for the 
lady superintendents or sisters of the va- 
rious wards, a certain measure of profes- 
sional insensibility is just as necessary as 
for the resident surgeons and physicians 
themselves. It would never do, for in- 
stance, if they felt as keenly as the rela- 
tives of the sufferers feel. The patients 
themselves would be the first to wish it 
otherwise. One of the great advantages 
which the patients themselves feel in en- 
tering a hospital, is that their sufferings 
do not come back reflected from the faces 
of those around them, that the sympathy 
they excite is onlya mild sympathy, and 
not one which heightens their own pain. 
And it is equally true of insensibility 
to very different kinds of suffering, — 
moral and spiritual suffering, — that a 
certain measure of insensibility, as well 
as of sensibility, to it, is the first condi- 
tion of the power to do good. The 
teacher or priest who wants to lead a 
penitent to a truer and higher view of his 
life, must not be insensible to the keenness 
of his anguish and the bitterness of his 
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shame; but, at the same time, he must not 
enter into it so deeply as to be unnerved 
by it, and to be haunted by it in all his 
daily duties. If he is, he will be quite 
incompetent for his spiritual work, and 
will be an inefficient, notan efficient guide 
in spiritual things. No discerning man, 
however deep his own shame and remorse, 
would go for guidance to one who was 
likely to suffer almost as much as himself, 
out of sympathy with him, — as some very 
near relative perhaps might. Such a guide 
would be a bad guide, and a bad guide 
just because his sensibility would be too 
vivid, and his judgment would be thereby 
perverted. It is the same even with suf- 
ferings that are not moral, and where the 
sufferers do not require guidance. It is 
quite a mistake for those who live with 
such sufferers to reproach themselves, as 
they often do, with their own insensibility. 
We may be absolutely certain that those 
who would wish to feel more than they do, 
really feel quite as much as they ought, 
quite as much as the purpose of God in- 
tends that they should. There is an un- 
worthy pride in great sensibility which is 
not consistent with either true humility 
or true usefulness. Hardly a_ sufferer 
exists who is not the better instead of the 
worse for seeing that those around him 
are zof utterly overwhelmed by his suffer- 
ings, —that so far as he can go out of 
himself at all, he may get a little relief by 
entering into the less overshadowed lives 
round him, and tasting indirectly another’s 
enjoyments. We ought to be grateful not 
only for being able to enter into the suffer- 
ings of others, but for not being allowed to 
enter into them too keenly. The self-re- 
proach which one so often hears uttered 
that the sufferings of others do not reflect 
themseives vividly enough in the hearts of 
the bystanders, is an ungrateful self-re- 
proach for a limitation for which we have 
great reason to be thankful. Not only 
would a suffering that reflected itself ade- 
quately in other hearts be fatal to the work 
of the world, but it would be fatal, too, to 
the best and almost the only alleviation 
of which that suffering itself admits. A 
really patient and humble-minded man 
will be quite as thankful for his insensi- 
bility as for his sensibility, and will rec- 
ognize that it is to the former at least as 
much as to the latter, that his power to 
alleviate suffering is due. The law which 
says to sympathy, “ Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther,” is quite as divine a 
law as the law which assigns its impass- 
able limits to 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea. 





From St. James’s Gazette. 
A COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION IN 
TURKEY. 


IT is not only among us “ unbelievers ” 
that the question of education and exam- 
ination is matter of discussion. In Tur- 
key a secular and State-aiaed education is 
replacing the old religious teaching, much 
tothe scandal of the old Turkish party. 
But whatever progress modern ideas have 
made in secular matters, they have not 
yet been allowed to interfere with the old 
order of things in matters directly con- 
trolled by the Sheikh-ul-Islam, The sof- 
tas, when they are still candidates for ordi- 
nation, pass through the ancient course 
of study. The Koran, commentators on 
the Koran, and the endless “ traditions ”’ 
supply the main matter of examination. 
The place of ordeal is the mosque itself; 
the candidates are accompanied, at a little 
distance, by their friends and teachers, as 
well as by other persons who have a taste 
for theological discussion. The represen- 
tative appointed by the Sheikh-ul-Islam 
then enters, and after salutations the exam- 
ination begins. It is conducted viv voce 
throughout; though the examiner him- 
self, a very imposing personage, with huge 
turban, many-colored caftan, and large 
round spectacles, wears in the broad sash 
at his waist an inkhorn about ten inches 
long as part of his official insignia. 

Like most other examinations in set 
subjects, the questions and answers gen- 
erally travel over the same ground each 
year, and the grave audience is usually 
edified by some such dialogue as this :— 


QUESTION: How many angels stand before 
the throne of Allah? 

ANSWER: A million of milligns. 

EXAMINER: Good. Now tell me what is 
the height of the angel who surveys the earth? 

A.: His stature is comparable to the dis- 
tance from the depths of the sea to the highest 
of the seven heavens. 

Q.: Can you tell me, my son, what is the 
measurement from that angel’s ear to his eye? 

A.: Yes; it is stated in the traditions to be 
a matter of three days’ journey at least. (Sen- 
sation among the audience.) 

Ex.: You have said the thing which is true. 
Now tell me, how are floods caused in the 
earth? 

A.: If this mighty angel perspires, and a 
drop should fall to the ground, it is sufficient 
to cause a deluge. 

Q.: Now be good enough to tell me the 
manner in which Paradise is reached after 
death. 

A.: By a bridge, which though really no 
wider than a thread seems to the true believer 
wider than the largest street in Stamboul. 
But if he be not a true Mussulman at heart he 
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will fall off, and drop thence into the flames 
of hell. 

Q.: Can you give us any idea of the heat 
of those flames ? 

A.: Yes. If earthly fire were brought there 
and heaped upon you, it would give exactly 
the same sensations as ice would cause here. 

How is a good Mussulman lodged in 
Paradise ? 

A.: Each good Mussulman has a house of 
his own. There are a thousand doors, and 
each is made of a single pearl. In the middle 
is a divan for the good Mussulman to sit upon, 
and one thousand angels are ready at his beck 
and call. 

Q.: How many houris have good Mussul- 
mans in Paradise? 

A.: Seventy apiece. The houris live in a 
fine harem, next to his house with the thou- 
sand doors. 

Q.: Do you know how the houris are 
dressed ? 

A.: Yes. Each has on seventy garments; 
yet these are such that their hearts are seen 
shining through them like the star Aldebaran. 

Q.: What are the trees like in Paradise? 

A.: Their roots are in the air, and the 
branches grow downwards, so that when a 
good Mussulman wants to eat fruit he has 
only to turn his head to find some. 

Q.: How is a true believer fed in Paradise ? 

A.: The birds fly about ready cooked. If 
a true believer wants to eat, a bird flies down 
to him, and he can eat what he pleases. When 
he has had enough the bird flies away. It is 
glad that one of the faithful has condescended 
to cat part of its body. 

Q.: What are the rivers of Paradise? 

A.: Two; one flows with wine, the other 
with water, and by the banks instead of reeds 
and palms, grow lovely houris. 

When a good Mussulman is buried, 
what happens ? 

A.: If he is indeed a true Mussulman, an 
angel comes the same night and opens the 
grave so that it is fifty fathoms long and 
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twenty fathoms wide; he places a candle at 
the head, and says, ‘‘ Rest here until you en- 
jey the blessings of Paradise.”’ 

Q.: If he is not a true Mussulman, what 
happens ? 

A.: Then the grave closes in and crushes 
him; and the angel comes with a club and 
strikes his head, saying, ‘‘ Suffer here until 
you pass into hell.” 

Q.: Why is it not well to curse a Christian 
funeral ? 

A.: The reason is this. As the breath de- 
parts from the body of every mortal, be he 
Giaour or Mussulman, a spirit appears bear- 
ing in his right hand an image of Paradise, in 
his left an image of hell. If even at that mo- 
ment the man chooses Paradise, he enjoys all 
the privileges of a true believer. Now, many 
persons, apparently Christians, choose aright 
at death, and many seeming Mussulmans have 
been no better than Christians at heart. Not 
till death are these matters settled; and, after 
burial, every night a thousand ghostly camels 
are busy transporting the believers from the 
Christian burial-place to ours at Scutari, and 
removing from the burying-ground of the Mus- 
sulmans the bodies of those who were in heart 
Christians. It is impossible to say what a 
man may be while his body is yet undecayed. 
Thus it is wrong and foolish to curse a Chris- 
tian’s funeral. 


If the candidate’s answers are satis- 
factory, he is qualified to officiate in a 
mosque ; but if he prefers it, he may spend 
four more years in other studies, his knowl- 
edge of orthodox theology having been 
onceascertained. “ Ephlatdn” and “ Aris- 
tot ’’ — Plato and Aristotle — are then read 
in the Arabic, and some knowledge of il- 
my-kumi (alchemy), or natural science, is 
obtained from the Arabic treatises on 
chemistry. But the “further examina- 
tion” in these advanced subjects would 
demand a separate paper. 





A New DEPARTURE IN LEGAL EDUCA- 
TION. —A very interesting new departure has 
been taken in the Middle Temple in instituting 
recently, for the first time probably in the 
history of legal education, a series of courses 
of technical lectures to law students. The 
courses are three in number. The course 
on electricity is by Mr. Moulton, Q.C.; 
on mechanical physics by Mr. Aston, Q.C. 
on forensic medicine by Dr. Meymott Tidy. 
Sir Ilenry James and Lord Bramwell have 
taken much interest in organizing these courses 
and in making suggestions, especially in e- 
spect to forensic medicine. The lectures 
have been very successful, especially those on 





the latter subject. which have been attended 
by upwards of two hundred and fifty students, 
the lectures being opened to the students of 
all the Inns of Court. It is noticeable that in 
only one subject, that of forensic medicine, 
have the benchers travelled out of the limits 
of the Bar to select a teacher. In the final 
lectures of this course it is intended to give 
practical demonstrations on the recovery from 
certain poisons in the stomach by chemical 
analysis, and to draw a legal statement of 
proof in respect thereto, after which the lec- 
turer will submit himself to examination by 
Sir Henry James. 
British Medical Journal. 
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merit of not being a dangerous toy. . . . Gives plain, 
practical directions for accidents that may result from 
almost every conceivable cause.”’ 

Virginia Medical Monthly.—‘*Of ‘such books,’ the 
one now under notice is about the best that we know of. 

. . + For families who reside in the country, this 
book is simply invaluable. Technicalities are avoided, 
and a copious index helps references when one is in&® 
hurry. Advise your family patients to get this book, 
after reading it over yourself.” 

The Polyclinic. —“ This book contains 119 pages filled 
with thoroughly practical suggestions as to what sho 
be done in accidents and sudden illness, when a physi- 
cian is not at hand. The directions are given in such® 
manner that any one of ordinary intelligence can under- 
stand them.”’ 

American Lancet.—‘ His teachings are sound, and we wish that every person would firmly fix them in 
memory.” 
yo a Practitioner and News.—‘‘ Some such work as this, therefore, and we know of none better, 
should be kept at hand in every lay family.” 
Price, 75 cents. For sale by Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Address, CHARLES W. DULLES, M.D., P.O. Box 843, Philadelphia 
(4) 














Reprint Edition, 
NEW YORK 


COURT OF APPEALS REPORTS, 


Fully Annotated, 
COMPLETE FOR $1.00 PER ORIGINAL VOLUME. 


Subscription can commence and end with any book desired, 


The undersigned announce that they have now rea(ly the first seven books, anc 
will soon issue the eighth (making forty volumes of the original Reports), of a new and com- 
plete edition of these, the most important judicial opinions in this country with the possible 
exception .of those of the Federal Supreme Court. 

This will be accomplished by issuing them five original volumes in one book 
of about 1,000 pages. Each book will be printed in double columns, from new 
plates, on excellent paper, for $5.00 (or $1.00 per original volume of the offi- 
cial edition), thus placing them within the reach of all. 

The work will be progressed as fast as consistent with good workmanship. The 
editorial work will be done by IRVING BROWNE, editor of the Albany Law Journal, and of 
the American Reports, and JOHN T. Cook. 


From many letters which we have received, relative to the Reprint 
Edition of New York Court of Appeals Reports, we select the 
two following: 

ALBANY, N. Y., July 21, 1888. 

WEED, Parsons & Co.:— Having had frequent occasion to use the elaborate notes 
to your edition of the NEW YORK REPORTS, I have found them of great service. The 
courts have so frequently distinguished and modified the cases, as originally apparently 
reported, that the practitioner is obliged, before relying upon many of the cases, to carefully 
examine and ascertain how they have been affected by the later cases. This labor has been 
carefully and ably done in the notes to your edition. The notes save many blunders and 
enable those possessing them to learn at once just the standing and scope of each case and 

the weight to be given each portion of the opinion. 

. Very truly yours, 

NATHANIEL C. MOAK. 


St. PAuL, MINN., uly 17, 1888. 

I have received volumes four and five of your edition of the NEW YORK COURT 
OF APPEALS REPORTS, being volumes 16 to 25 inclusive of the original edition of the 
New York Court of Appeals Reports. I find them very satisfactory. Of the 31 cases found 
on the first 100 pages of volume four, I find notes attached to 21 cases, being 2-3 in number 
as reported and taken at random as I opened the book, and covering such subjects as dd 
vancement in Wills. Highway—right to compensation for use of, etc. Sanity-—burden of 
proof, etc. Arbitration —when conclusive. Bank Checks —certification of. Municipal Cor- 
poration — when liable for neglect of its agents. Sale of Real Estate by Administrator — effect 
of recital of jurisdictional facts. Motice of Non-Payment of Note—mistake caused by en- 
dorsee. Legactes—when a charge upon realestate. Liguidated Damages — ior non-perform- 
ance of contract. Attorney and Client— contract between. Bills of Lading— how far nego- 
tiable, rights of holder, etc., etc. 

The print is good and the book is well bound, and it seems to me that I never got more 
for my money in the purchase of law books than I am getting in this. 

Truly yours, 
ALBERT B. OVITT. 


The seven books now ready will be forwarded on receipt of price, 
$5 per book. 


WEED, PARSONS & CO., Publishers, 
39 & 41 Columbia St., Albany, N. Y. 


Address 





LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 








Adams, historians Sparks, 








- 1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 
proved in the outset b 


Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 


rescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Polltical Information, from the entire body 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost IEiuving Writers. 
The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in — department of Literature, 


Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodica 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the 


Literature of Europe, and 


Teat 


and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep 


ace with the 


events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


OPINION s. 


intelligence and literary taste. 


“No man who understands the worth and value of 
this ——, publication would think of doing without 
it. . Nowhereelse can be found such a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times. . Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. It furnishes to all the means to keep them- 


selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian at 

Work, New York. 
“Itisa living picture of the age on Its literary side. 
righ y f its 


ter, fresher, or more worthy o 
wide patronage. To glance at its table of contents 
isin itself an inspiration. © man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads THE LIVING AGE.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“ Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader. 
It is one of those few publications, weekly or monthly, 
which seem indispensable. The only possible objec- 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it gives. . There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, gape or relig- 
ion, that cannot be found in it. Itis a library in it- 
self. Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 
—The Churchman, New York ‘ 

“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . It stands unrivalled.”— The Presbyterian, Phila. 

“The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 
impressed us more and more with a sense of its value 
and importance in an age when knowledge has increased 
beyond all precedent, and the multiplication of pub- 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THe Livine AGkg, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost."'—Zpis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in currept literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


‘*The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


It was never 


“One of the few periodicals worth keeping in a libra- 
ry. . Itmaintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor.’'— New-York 

bserver. 

“Its value can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. A repository of the best thought of the best 
writers of our day and generation.”—Boston Com- 
monwealth. 

™ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry. 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New-York Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.”— Albany Argus. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

** Still holds its foremost place.”— Troy Times. 

**Continually increases in value.”—Zvery Evening, 
Wilmington, Del. 

‘It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Recent numbers show the wide range of thought 
and careful discrimination of editorship which have so 
long distinguished it. . For the amount of reading- 
matter contained the subscription is extremely low.''— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . As 
a weekly record of the literary and scientific progress of 
the age it is indispensable.”"—Canada Presbyterian, 


Toronto. 

“Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note-. 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns: 
to THe LIVING AGE. Coming once a week, it giver, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost writers 
of the day. . It is a refiection, as its nam3 implies, of 
the best life and thought of the age, and as such is 
indispensable to all who would keep abreas: of our 
manifold progress. It is absolutely without a rival,” 
—Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1889, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1888 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


( Possessed of LitTett’s Livine AGz, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.} 

For $10.50, Tue Livinc Ace and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Tas Livine AcE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO.,31 Bedford St., Boston. 





